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‘““DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
Fee called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LonDon, COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER 








Kills BUGS, 

, FLEAS. . ‘ 

” MOTHS. | 

* BLACK-BEETLES, i 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. . i 
«ge POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and perfectly harmless to the smallest f 

animal or bird. ! 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each,'or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from— A 





THOMAS KEATING, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, London. ¢ 


BORWICK'S COLD MEDAL fe 


BAKINC POWDER. 





Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 
BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIF.” 





OLDRIDGE’S _ 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. GCLARKES ; 
= The Best, the Oldest, ‘WORLD FAMED 


and the only Restora- 
tive for the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 









BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Sold by all Chemists Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
and Pe ers. arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores fal inde, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
A 0! ++ Pm } 








6d. lls effects are marvellous. 1 mall parts, In 
yi a 6s., and . ote mg 2s. 0. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
m per Ss. all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 








"es " WHOLESALE— y 
22, Wellington Street, F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
Strand, APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 








ndon. London Depét, 150, Oxford Street, 
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GOLDEN HOURS Fa ag ag June 1, 1876.—Advertisements and Bille for ‘* Golden Hours” should be sent to 
. GREEN, 54, Pater noster Row, E,C., by the 18th of each month. 





ALEXANDER’S SEWING COTTONS. 


TravE “SUN,” “MOON,” and ‘ STAR,” marks. 


Are three distinct qualities, with a Trade Mark for each. Quality considered, they are the 
Cheapest Cottons ever offered to the Public. “SUN” is the best, “MOON” next best, and 
“STAR” the cheapest. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


is sold by all Haberdashers. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE— 


9 BOW LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 
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iW THE Winvow Buinp OF THE PERIOD 
S THE ONLY VEN 


H 


POSSESSING sone SERVICRABLE MAUR TikS. ris 
LicHT, FIXES IN HALF THEUSUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 


THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS 


MPLE LATH & PRICE Li h am « ii? r RY ¢ & 
ee , ae pina he These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 


HODKINSON & CLARKE } powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, ST°MACH, 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM : ivi 
& 2, CHISWELL 57 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. oe and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
-THE BEST. HOUSE FOR WI —E BLINDS 
3 ano. ee eeARES De Se ot VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 


for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 

















GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 








= CONOM: y IN OURS 














The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly Rone , : er 
yelieved, atk\cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- Hm ONE FOLD oh han os ‘Siemtadiind s New & 
_ Feront ALBERT ORAPE is aa & 
BLAIRY GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. P Sosan in fees ronan @ ecatoen oan 

2 MUCH CHEAPAS cad WERARS BETTER! & 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during SR eT RE A te tis 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any a a ey Pt % S¥aly WHA. 
ital part. 

Sold at 1g. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Cough, —— Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &e., 


The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is mvstanti- 
Rous relief, and a rapi id cure. Sold by all Chemists intBottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 
. J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Alderagute Strect, London, E.C, 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
* AcuA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what ago. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO, ’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London_ 
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Bound in. Cloth Autique.. Printed on Toned Paper. Price 2s. 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Fngquiver, 
BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Reetor of St. Katherine Cree, London. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—In tHE Wrone Patu. XI.—WorkING For CHRIST. 
IIl.—Wuy rov ark Unuarry. XII.—On Temrer. 
III.—Jxrsvs Loves you. XIII.—On Temptations; THEIR NATURE. 
IV.—THeE Wax AND THE Szat. XIV.—On TEMPTATIONS ; THEIR AGENT. 
V.—CovunseEts FoR THE ANXIOUS. XV.—Tux SorrowFuL Way. 
VI.— CHARACTERISTICS OF DISCIPLESHIP. XVI.—On Cuurcn ATTENDANCE, 
VII.—Txe Lire oF Linerrty. XVII.—On tHe Lorp’s SuprEr. 
VIII.—On tHe Worx or tHE Hoty Srrnrit. XVITI.—On Setr-ExaMInation. 
TX.—CounseEts ON PRAYER. XIX.—On SprritvaL DECLENSION. 
X.—On ConFoRMITY TO THE WORLD. XX.—EnNcovursaGEMENT, 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


“IT cannot tell you how much I like ‘Tux Paraway or Pgacr’ which I have lately bought; it seems to contain 
answers to almost every difficulty about religion, and I have found it such a help to me, The parts about temper and 
wandering thoughts at prayer I have read with particular, care, and the last chapter of encouragements I like so much! 
As I read the book through, I thought of so many things that I hoped you would speak about, and I found them all 
mentioned. It is written, too, just as if-you were talking to us, which is so different from, and so much pleasanter than, 
most books. I shall lend it to my friends, as I am sure they will like to buy copies, and I trust God will bless it to 
others as He has done to me., 





““C——, my youngei sister, gave me a copy of your ‘ Paruway or Pzacg,’ knowing how pleased I should be, and 
I mus write and tell yor. how glad I am that you have written it, for it has explained for me several things. that I was 
trying to understand, and I think it has done the same for C——.” 


“I must tell you about the ‘ Parnway oF Pzace.’ Mr. —— was so pleased with it that he has ordered a great 
many copies of it to give away. Hesays it is just the kind of book that he wanted. Two others that I have shown 
the book to have bonght it to give away as presents. I only trust it may prove as useful to them as it has done to me, 
for I cannot tell you how. precious I have found it.” 





Uniform with the above. Price 2s. 6d., 
PRESSING ONWARD; 
; y] 
OR, 


ra ma 2 apr? 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Hiding. 

* Practical hints to young Christians, conveyed in a winning and interesting form. Dr. Whittemore knows how to 
sympathize with the difficulties of early piety ; and this qualifies him to offer the counsels of mature experience to his 
young friends in a way that can scarcely fail to insure attention and interest. His illustrations are so metimes exceedingly 
apt.”—Our Own Fireside. 

“ We think we have seen some of these fifteen chapters in Dr. Whittemore’s magazine, Golden Hours ; and if so, 
we.do not wonder attheir author wishing to offer them to the public in a more handy and permanent form. They seem 
certainly to correspond to their title, being far from commonplace, and going much into detail. In this hurrying gene- 
ration we should, in many cases, prefer a book breathing more of the calm and gentleness of Thomas & Kempis. Never- 
theless this ‘ Prisstna ONWARD’ contains much that we all need to have put plainly and forcibly before us ; and, on the 
whole, it must be called a very good little book of the ‘ Evangelical’ school. The binding is a pretty specimen of what 
can be done with cloth in these days.”—Church Bells. 


* This is a work of a kind made known to us by Dean Goulbourn’s treatises on practical religion, though it opens 
out veins of thought not searched out by that analytical divine. Its main merit is simple and thorough earnestness, 
and it is impossible to read its pages attentively without some degree of yearning for a holier and better spiritual 
life.” —Review. 

* A most useful and practical sequel to the Author’s former work, ‘THe ParHwaYy or Pxacz,’ containing fifteen 
chapters on topics connected with the advancement of the young Christian in the paths of righteousness. Earnest in 
spirit, Evangelical in doctrine, dealing with the practical details of life, we cordially commend the book to our readers. 
Young and old may find in it welcome instruction and help, but it will be an especially suitable gift to the newly 
confirmed members of our Church.”—Record. 


LONDON: SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S 





STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 





BY BISHOP OXENDEN, *.D. 


—- ———. 


An Exposition of the Psalms. 


Two Volumes, sm, crown 8vo,, 33, 6d. each, 


, Short Lectures on the Gospels. 
ADVENT TO EASTER. 14th Thous, Feap., 2s. 61. 
EASTER TO ADVENP. 13th Thous. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

(Two Vols, in One, roan, 7s, 6d. ; morocco, 10s, td.) 


The Parables of our Lord. 
32nd Thousand. Fcap., large type, cloth, 3s, 


Portraits from the Bible. Two Vols. 


4 


(The Two Vols. in One, roan, 7s, 6d, ; morocco, ls, 6d.) 


Our Church and Her Services. 
25th Thousand. Fcap., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Confirmation ; 
Or, ARE you READY TO SERVE CuRrist? 


5 


373rd Thousand, Cloth, 6d,; sewed, 3d,; or 2s. Gd. per doz. 


(4 Specimen Copy sent free to the Clergy.) 
i. The Lord’s Supper Explained. 


57th Thousand, Cloth, 1s. Cheap Edition, sm. type, paper,6J, 


(Also a Tract, 1d,; or 25 for 1s, 4d.) 


+ The Earnest Communicant. 
A PREPARATION ror THE LORD’S TABLE. 


Rep Rvusric Epitron, cloth, 2s, ; roan, 3s. ; morocco, 4s. 
Common Epir, 328th Thous, Cloth, 1s,; roan, 2s.; mor., Js 


(Also in ornamental bindings, from 5s, to 21s.) 


‘ Baptism Simply Explained. 


13th Thous, Cloth, 1s. Cheap Edition, small type,paper, Gu. 


(Also a Tract, ld.; or 25 for 1s, 4d.) 
0. Decision. 23rd Thous., 18mo., cl., 1s. 6d. 
4. The Christian Life. 


32nd Thousand. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 4s, 6d, ; mor., 73. 


2. The Pathway of Safety ; 


Or, CouNSEL TO THE AWAKENED. 


230th Thousand. Feap., 23, 61.; roan, 4s. 6d., morocco, 73, 


Family Prayers for Four Weeks. 


1st Sgetes. 97th Thous, Fep,, 2s. 61.; roan, 4s, 6d.; mor., 7s. 
2nd Serius. 8th Thous, Fep., 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s.6d,; mor., 7s. 


(Two Vols, bound in One, roan, 7s, 6d,; morocco, 10s, 6d.) 
4. Prayers for Private Use. 
838th Thousand, 32mo,, cloth, 1s. ; roan, 2s.; morocco, 3s, 
16. Fervent Prayer. 
39th Thousand, 1Smo., large type, cloth, 1s, 
16. Cottage Sermons. 
8th Thousand, Feap., large type, cloth, 3s. 
. Cottage Readings. 
: 6th Thousand, Fcap., large type, cloth, 3s, 
. Words of Peace ; 
Or, THE BLESSINGS AND TRIALS OF SICKNESS, 
56th Thousand. Feap., large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


133rd Thousand. Feap., large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


(Bound with ‘‘ Words of Peace,” roan, 5s,; morocco, 7s. 6d.) 


; 0. God’s Message to the Poor. 


20th Thousand, 18mo,, /arge type, cloth, Is. 6d, 





21. The Labouring Man’s Book. 


46th Thousand. 18mo., large type, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


22. Great Truths in Plain Language. 


3lst Thousand. 18mo., large type, cloth, Is. 


Over 1,700,000 copies of Works by this Author have been sold, 


OLD TESTAMENT, 33rd Thous, Feap., large type, 2s. 6d, 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2lst Thous, Feap.,large type, 2s, 6d, 


9, The Home Beyond; Or, a Harry Oxp Ace. | 


| BY AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY,” &e. 


Lately published, an. an Entirely New Work, 
| 1. The Captivity of Judah. 


| 


| 18mo,, 27 Iilust. and Col, Map, cloth, 2s. 6d, ; roxb., 3s. 
| 2, Apostles Preaching; 
Or, Tue Acts Expiatyep To CHILDREN. 
10th Thous. 18mo., 27 Illust, and Map, cl., 2s, 6d.; roxb., 3s, 
3. Kings of Israef and Judah. 
18mo , 27 lust. ani Col. Map, cl., 3s, ; roxb. 3s. 6d, 
t, Precept upon Precept. 
36th Thous, 18mo., 63 Illust. and Map, cl, 33.; roxb., 33. 60, 
5. The Peep of Day. 
A Serres or tue Eartirst Reticrous Instruction, 
402nd Thous, 18mo., 27 Lllust,, cl., 23. ; roxb., 23. 6d, 
6. Line upon Line. 
A Secono Serres or Retiarous Instruction. 


Part I, 218th Thous. 18mo., 30 Iilust., el., 23. Gd. ; roxb., 3s, 
Part II. 176th Thous, 13mo., Illust. ,cl., 28. 6d.; roxb, 3s. 


7. Lines Left Out. 
30th Thous. 18mo., 28 Illust., cl., 2s. 6d,; roxb., 33, 
8. More about Jesus. 
45th Thous, 18mo., 26 Illust,, cl., 2s, 6d.; roxb., 3s, 
9. Streaks of Light; 
Or, Firry-tTwo Facts rrom Ture BIBLe. 
33rd Thous, 18mo,, 52 Illust., cloth, 2s, Gd.; roxb,, 3s. 
A New Norsery Box. 
10. The Peep of Day Series. 
The above 10 vols,, roxb., gilt leaves, in box, £1 Lis. 6d. 
A New Drawinc-200m Epitton. 
ll. The Peep of Day. 
With 11 fall- rpeee Illustrations in Colours by Marcus WakRD. 
Impl. 16mo.,cl,, 63.; gilt leaves, 7s, 6d. 
12. Reading without Tears; 
A Pieasant Movg or LEARNING TO READ. 
Part I. 30th Thous, 520 IIlust.,cl., large type, 23. 6d. 
Part II, 14th Tnous, 130 lllnst., cl., large type, 3s. 
(Two Parts in One, cloth antique, 53.) 
13. Near Home; 
Or, Evrorg DescrtBeD, With Anecdotes, 
74h Thous, Feup, 8vo,, 72 Ilust., and Col. Map, 53. 
14. Far Off. Part I. 
Or, Asta Descrtsgp. With Anecdotes, 
38th Thous, Fecap. 8vo., 55 Iilust. and Col, Map, 4s. 64. 
Far Off. Part II. 
| Or, AUsTRaALIA, Arrica, and AMERICA DescRIBED. 
28th Thous, Feap. Svo, 60 Illast, and 2 Col. Maps, 4s. 6d. 
16. Fifty-two Tracts for Children. 
In Streets and Lanes, Higuways and HEDGES. 
15th Thous, In packet of 52 Tracts, 23, Ina vol. 2s. 
17. Teaching Myself; 
An abridgment of “ Reapinc witHovr Tgars.” 
For the Cottager, 18th Thous, 92 Illust., paper cover, 4d. 
18. The Angel’s Message. 
THE Saviour Mave Known To THE COTTAGER. 
17th Thous, 9 Illust,, paper covers, 4d. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 


In 18mo.,, limp cloth, with illastratioas, 
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APOSTLES PREACHING =... sce tee ota on 
Over 1,250,000 copiss of Works by this Author have been sold, 








HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 





187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 



















FRAMPTON’S PiLL OF HEALTH. 


y lpn excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver oe Sick 
Headache - of Appetite Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
and bowels; and for elderly geegin er ohore 
rose pine ey is ere nothing can be better 
“PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Sin ere in the Ears, arising ri _ 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their imely 
use 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache ao very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
a bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government. Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 


Price 1s, 1$d, aud 28, 9d, per Box, 











PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls, 1 
2s, 9d,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, en 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps,‘according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCO\ 
Lincoln House, &t, Faith’s, NOURW ICH (f wmerly of Lincoln), : 


they will be sent free by return of post. 
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SPRING MEDICINE. 


SOL D E V ERY Ww HERE. 


PRESSING ONWARI 
or, Earnest Counsels for H 
Living. By the Rev. W. 
Wuirremorr, D.D., Rector 

St. Katherine Cree, Lond 

Pity Small 8vo., cloth, bevel 

LS. boards, 2s. 6d. Patent n 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London: Wiii1am Macrntos 
24, Paternoster Row. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. 


Persons, from the Creation to the Present Time, 


cloth. 7s. 6d. 
LONDON: 


A Universal History for Your 


By E. 8. A. A New Edition, revised, large crown 8y¥ 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. 


Post-free { 


Twelve Months, 6s. 9d. 
ONE PENNY. WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number, 

“Undeceived.” By Ruru Exxiorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the Young Folks. By Miss A. E. Courtenay, 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rev. 

THOoRNLEY SMITH. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 


THE MONTHLY PART; 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Original Stories, Narratives, an 
Poetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine 
By Rey. Quintus QuARLES. 

Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage 
each Number. 
Evangelical Intelligence 
Parts of the Globe. 
Moody and Sankey’s Transatlanti¢ 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “ Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects ar 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles 
Reviews of Books, &e., &e. 


PRICE SIXPENCE; 


from al 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choiee matter. 








OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THE FLOWER SERMON will be preached at St. Katherine Cree Church, 


Leadenhall 


Street, on Whit Tuesday Evening, June 6th, at Seven o’clock. Each young person attending 


this Special Service is requested { to carry a Bouquet of Flowers. 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE PASTORS AT WORK. 


ALL the pastors of Ashdale were united in so 
far that they worked for the attainment of a 
common object ; the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom ; though from this it will not be 
inferred that they were ihsensible to denomi- 
national claims. They were very earnest 
men, each was warmly because conscien- 
tiously attached to his own body; but as 
hatred to brethren of another uniform was an 
antichristian mark, they remained true to 
their Leader and loved one another. It was 
no uncommon thing for Dr. - Evans, the 
vicar, to be found at the manse ; nor for Mr. 
Fairlock, the Presbyterian pastor, to step 
into the vicarage. Giles Leslie, the curate, 
was a favourite with everybody. ‘You 


know, Dr. Evans, that Giles is curate to both | 


of us,” Mr. Fairlock had been known to 
remark. “TI really think he is of as much use 
to us as he is to you. I hear a good account 
of him everywhere, and the people tell me 
because they know it pleases me.” 

While all were in a way equally zealous in 
their pastoral oversight, each individual pastor 
was not without his distinguishing traits of 
character. At any rate it was commonly 
believed that Mr. Fairlock was less reserved 
than his friends of the Established Church. 
He was naturally of a social disposition, and 
after the manner of Robert Hall he delighted 
to visit his poor labouring people, and show 
his sympathy with them by sitting down with 
them to their frugal supper of bread and milk. 
The Dawson family of the blacksmith’s forge 
were of Mr. Fairlock’s flock, and both little 
Sarah and her companion Nellie never failed 
to show signs of satisfaction when the pastor 
appeared. These now worthy people had 
been brought in from the world ; once they 
had been far different from what they now 
were, and many others were able to tell a 
similar story. 

Everybody acknowledged that Mr. Fair- 
lock was eccentric; but then his manly 
Christian bearing and straightforward out- 
spokenness were universally admired. He 
never either spared himself or shrunk from 
IX. { 


| duty ; andinmanyinstanceshiscounselspoken 
|in love had come just at the right time to help 
/some tempted or struggling soul in a life 
|crisis. Calling one day at a friend’s house, 
| he was told by the mistress in tones of concern 
\that their housemaid Jane Benton had 
| received an invitation to go and see a popu- 
lar French play at a London theatre. On 
the whole Jane was a good girl, but this 
was not a pleasing symptom, and she showed 
signs of petulant impatience when the subject 
was mentioned. 

“Ts it so indeed, madam ?” exclaimed the 
pastor as he rose and hastily rang the bell. 
‘Jane, my child ?” he added, as the offender 
entered the room, “ do you really wish to go 
to the theatre, or is it that you think it is a 
fine thing to do?” 

Jane blushed deeply as she said that she 
had been invited, and thought it would be 
impolite to refuse. 

“Jane, I know a little about the way in 
which you have been brought up,” continued 
the pastor. “ Let me ask you seriously as an 
old friend if you did not have to conquer 
your better feelings before you consented to 
go to the theatre ?” 

The girl hung down her head, and tears 
came in her eyes as she confessed that she 
had been tempted for a week before she 
yielded. 

“I thought so,” said the pastor; “now 
this fighting against God can only have one 
end—ruin. Jane, you must not go—you 
must not think of it. Pray against this 
temptation, and I'll pray for you.” 

Instead of feeling angry Jane Benton 
returned to the kitchen with a burden actually 
taken off her mind, and her features assumed 
the cheerful expression of one who had been 
helped out of a difficulty. She stayed away 
from the playhouse, became more decided 
in her character, and it would be hard to say 
which of the two was the more grateful, the 
maid or her mistress. 








On another occasion Mr. Fairlock learned 
that John Bexley, the son of an old and 
honoured parishioner, had been misled by 
the infidel sentiments of an able writer. 
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The pastor took care to put himself in the 
young man’s way, in order to speak with him 
quietly and privately. 

“John,” he said, “I have a sincere regard 
for you, and feel unselfish enough to be sorry 
when you do not share blessings which I 
enjoy. John, you must cast adrift these infidel 
notions ; they will unman you.” 

Taken by surprise, and catching a glimpse 
of the quiet earnestness which lit up the 
pastor’s face, John looked like one who was 
detected in a fault, and said something about 
being no more than a candid truth-seeker. 

“ T’m that too, John,” answered Mr. Fair- 
lock, “and I think I’ve found the truth. 
Infidel notions may seem all very well while 
you are young and strong, but in old age 
they will land you in a waste howling desert. 
It will never do, John, to defy God to His face 
in this manner. I shall pray for you.” 

Soon after it became known in Ashdale, 
that John Bexley had thrown to the winds 
his infidel opinions, and held deep-rooted 
convictions of the truth of the gospel. In 
this way the pastor’s influence was exercised 
on all hands, and his preaching out of the 
pulpit seemed to be as potent for good as 
were his Sunday sermons. He was ever 
assiduous in doing his Master’s work, and 
was happy in that work, whether in the pulpit, 
dropping a word by the wayside, or in the 
cottages of the poor and houses of the rich. 
It may be true that The Manuscript occa- 
sionally obtruded to the front; but then that 
was only a hobby, a mere recreation.! 

There was one household in Ashdale of 
the name of Heath, for which Mr. Fairlock 
harboured more than ordinary respect on 
account of the reverses which the family had 
sustained. In his young days Mr. Heath had 
moved in a superior station ; but through the 
misconduct of his father he found himself at 
the age of twenty-one without friends, with- 
out money, and without a profession. Inherit- 
ing a natural taste for horticulture, he adopted 
the calling of a florist in Ashdale, and so far 
succeeded that he was able to provide for his 
family in, a respectable manner, Yet being 
a man of education and refinement, and also 
of sincere piety, it did appear to casual 
observers at first sight that fortune had dealt 
hardly with him. ‘The nursery was in a way 
a little paradise, but it plainly appeared that 
its maintenance incurred an expenditure of 
hand and brain work which only a man of 
uncommon energy could have sustained. 

“Friend Heath, I dare say you have a few 
regrets at times when you think of what you 
ought to have been in the world,” once 








remarked Mr. Fairlock, as he enjoyed one of 
his customary walks in the grounds. 

“Undoubtedly I am one of the most 
fortunate men alive,’ answered the cheery 
florist. “I would not have things different 
from what they are, I assure you.” 

“ Yet sinful nature will rebel at times,” said 
the pastor. 

“ But mine was fortunate misfortune, if you 
will allow the paradox,” remarked the other. 

“I see what you mean; I was in the 
wrong,” said Mr. Fairlock. ‘“ You think that 
Heaven has chosen your inheritance for you, 
and you would not change that for anything 
your own wisdom could suggest.” 

“ That is exactly what I mean, Mr. Fair- 
lock,” replied the florist. “ And as it happens, 
I can bring under your notice a case of greater 
misfortune than mine, a case no further off 
than the opposite side of the garden.” 

Mr. Heath led the way until he came to 
a bed of standard rose trees, in the midst of 
which a man was engaged, a fine-looking, 
strong-built young fellow of about twenty- 
five. 

“ That’s no professional gardener ; he has 
been born and bred a gentleman. Ican see 
that much at a glance,” said the pastor. 

“That poor fellow’s name is Charles 
Smith, and he once moved in good society,” 
the florist went on, as he turned aside to be 
out of earshot. ‘“* His father was a barrister 
in first-rate practice, but unfortunately lived 
to the outside of his income, and then died 
suddenly. When the crash came Charles 
was at the University of Oxford, adashing 
young gentleman.” 

“T see; he had to leave his college on 
account of the expense; but could he find 
no employment such as a man of education 
might accept without losing self-respect?” 
asked Mr. Fairlock. 

“You have hit the point,” replied Mr. 
Heath. “ Charles Smith is not a man of edu- 
cation ; he was fit for no professional calling 
—not even that of a common clerk, and so 
in desperation accepted work here as a 
journeyman gardener. He is passionately 
fond of flowers, and is clever in the art of 
culture.” 

“Brought up at Oxford University, and 
yet a man of no education! Friend Heath, 
you still speak in paradoxes,” said Mr. Fair- 
lock. 

“ Here is the explanation,” continued Mr. 
Heath ; “the supposed student, thinking 
himself to 'be amply provided for, and not 
naturally taking to learning, gave nearly the 
whole of his attention to outdoor sports and 
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pastimes. Hence his ruin ; he had nothing 
to fall back upon when the storm came.” 

Mr. Fairlock appeared to be really pained 
as he stood looking at the fallen collegian 
from a distance. Then a thought came 
which brightened his countenance. “ Friend 
Hecth, this is manifestly a case where a 
little judicious help may be given,” he re- 
marked ; “I shall see what can be done.” 

The plan which the pastor formed in his 
mind was for an application to be made to 
Mr. Harebell on Charles Smith’s account ; 
and if that were favourable, to have the man 
introduced privately to the science of banking 
by Henton, by whom the thing was perfectly 
understood. How far this plan succeeded 
we shall see in due time. For the present 
Mr.* Fairlock walked homeward, musing on 
the accidents of life, admiring the faith and 
trust of the florist, and with clearer notions 
as to the necessary distinction between fortu- 
nate and unfortunate misfortune. He called 
in at the vicarage on his way, as he had 
heard some unfavourable accounts of Dr. 
Evans’ health. The vicar was not so indis- 
posed as some reported, though he was not 
able to do so much visitation work as he 
desired. He did, however, show a disposi- 
tion to talk and to hear the news. 

“T feel quite pleased that we have another 
good family coming to Ashdale,” he said. 
“ By the way, Mr. Fairlock, it will be a happy 
thing for you also. Your daughter holds a 
professional engagement in the family of Mr. 
James, I believe?” 

Mr. Fairlock replied that Rose was very 
comfortably situated, and he was delighted 
to think the entire family were coming so 
near. 

“T understand that Mr. Raggles quite in- 
tended having that Fernfield estate—we have 
narrowly escaped a brick-field,” said the vicar. 
“That Raggles is a perfect enigma to me; 
what is your opinion, Mr. Fairlock ?” 

“T should not like to give an opinion.” 

** Well, I will not press. you; but what is 
the meaning of the extraordinary things we 
hear ‘about him?” continued Dr. Evans. 
“T heard something about a sum of money 
he is withholding from somebody, and it is 
said that a strange woman who visits the 
town is a source of trouble to him.” 

“What, Eliza Sprint?” replied Mr. Fair- 
lock. Possibly it may be so. The woman 
is eccentric, but high-principled. Ah, doctor, 
grievous sin lies at somebody’s door.” 

The expression which settled on the 
pastor’s countenance as he uttered these 
words told Dr. Evans very plainly that the 





subject was coming too near home to be 
agreeable, and hence he quickly changed the 
subject. 

**Giles Leslie is out to-day ; I am surprised 
that you did not meet with him,” he remarked. 
“ He does a good work among the poor; and 
is a great favourite with them.” 

“ Everybody loves Giles that knows him,” 
replied Mr. Fairlock ; {““a most {excellent 
young man, with an unmistakable call to the 
ministry.” 

“He told me that he should call on you 
one day this week ; he has a special favour'to 
ask of you,” said the vicar. 

“He shall not ask for any assistance of 
mine in vain,” answered Mr. Fairlock. 
‘Sometimes when you have not been quite 
up to the mark physically, Giles has come to 
me for the advice of an elder head.” 

Whenthe arrived at the manse Mr. Fairlock 
found Giles Leslie already there ; it was per- 
fectly true that the curate wanted the advice 
and assistance of a head older than his own. 
There were two cases in the parish which 
occasioned the curate some perplexity, and 
he entertained a hope that Mr. Fairlock 
might be able to speak a word in season. 
The one was the case of an afflicted maiden 
lady of ample fortune—Miss Lennon ; the 
other was that, of an equally rich man—Mr. 
Dupont, whose heart in his old age could 
not be drawn away from his riches, or from 
dwelling on the fact of his marvellous life- 
success. 

“JT want you to come and speak to these 
people, sir,” said Giles, the circumstances of 
each case being already familiar to the pastor. 
“ Your years will at least add weight to your 
words.” 

“T’m not so certain of that, Giles, but I'll 
come. When entrenched behind seventy 
years of indifference the human heart. is an 
almost impregnable citadel,” replied Mr. 
Fairlock. 

A walk of half a mile brought the two 
friends to the mansion of Mr. Dupont, a truly 
delightful spot, which wealth and correct 
taste had improved to the utmost. Mr. 
Dupont was a retired lawyer, whose success 
in life was one of the standing marvels of 
Ashdale. When quite a poor boy he had 
entered the service of a barrister in the 
neighbourhood, and that gentleman adopted 
his young servant, placed him at: the uni- 
versity, and so laid the foundation of a bril- 
liant life-long prosperity. At the age of 
seventy-five he was now retired; but the 
wealth he possessed appeared to hang about 
him more as a burden than a blessing. His 
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thoughts seemed to be ever dwelling on this 
one topic ; and though he was aware that his 
grasp must some day be relaxed, he was still 
perplexed/as to how the property should be be- 
queathed. Besides all this he was constantly 
employed in planning and carrying out plans 
of improvement on his beautiful estate. As 
the two ministers entered the front garden 
they found Mr. Dupont busily employed, as 
was his custom, in superintending a number 
of subordinates who were actively engaged in 
various pursuits, some in gardening, and 
others in erecting a greenhouse, or in making 
such alterations as would add to the beauty 
of the estate generally. The old gentleman 
came forward to welcome his visitors in a 
genial mood. The two had never entered 
his grounds in company before, and Mr. 
Dupont’s hospitable nature was delighted at 
the circumstance. 

“Mr. Dupont, what a paradise you have 
here!” remarked Mr. Fairlock, giving the 
retired barrister his hand. “You have 
almost more than enough to make a man 
happy.” ‘ 

“Oh yes, everybody says it’s a nice place, 
and so accepting universal testimony, 1 
believe it must be,” replied Mr. Dupont, 
rubbing his hands gleefully, his face being 
radiant with smiles; “but you see such 
places do not spring up in a day ; all you see 
has been many a long year in coming to per- 
fection.” 

“Perfection? Has it come to perfection, 
then?” asked Mr. Fairlock. 

“ Oh dear no, it will take years and years 
to complete all my plans,” said the old 
lawyer. 

“ And what then, Mr. Dupont ?” still asked 
the pastor, gravely. 

“ What then? why, I shall then settle down 
and enjoy myself, to be sure,” replied the 
other. 

“Will you ever live to see the day, Mr. 
Dupont?” 

“ What you see around you, house, lands, 
and so on, I’ve worked hard for, and so of 
course have a right to enjoy them,” continued 
Mr. Dupont, without seeming to hear the last 
question addressed to him. “1 received 
some little assistance in my early days, but 
with this exception I’ve been the architect of 
my own fortune. Yes, yes, gentlemen, that 
aphorism is sound philosophy, ‘ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.’” 

Mr. Fairlock was about to reply, when the 
barrister hurriedly led the way into the 
dining-room, meanwhile beckoning to his 
visitors to follow. He then begged that his 
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absence might be excused for a few minutes, 
and left the two pastors to be entertained by 
his maiden sister, Miss Mary Dupont. 

“There is no change for the better, I’m 
afraid,” remarked Giles, addressing the lady. 

“It grieves me to say no, Mr. Leslie,” 
answered the lady. “ His care is wholly for 
this world; it is as if his heart were frost- 
bound, and can neither be melted nor broken. 
I would gladly see him reduced to poverty if 
thereby he could be aroused to think seriously 
about the future.” 

“Mr. Fairlock, is it possible to break this 


spell of infatuation?” asked Giles. 


“-We are justified in using means, but the 


power does not rest with us,” answered the 
pastor. 


Miss Dupont was much younger than her 


brother, and as a Christian woman was deeply 
concerned on that brother’s account ; and in 
her eyes his excess of prosperity was a real 
misfortune. 
by numbers as a model man in his way. He 
had always been a strictly honourable man, 
and throughout life his industry had been 
prodigious. 
riser, had observed a strictly temperate 
regimen, had avoided giving offence to any 
one, and he now reaped the fruits—the just 
fruits, he himself insisted, of his exemplary 
way of life. 
entertain anxiety on his behalf? 


Yet Mr. Dupont was pointed at 


He had been an habitual early 


How wasfit then that any should 


“ Some time ago, when my brother was ill, 


I felt for him more than I have ever expressed 


n mortal ears,” continued Miss Dupont. 


“He was troubled by dreams in which he 
thought persons were plotting to take from 
him his wealth ; or at another time he fancied 
he had just concluded a good bargain, or won 
a suit in the Common Pleas. 
found it almost impossible to pacify him | 
when his mind was slightly wandering, for he | 
wanted to rise at once and go down to the 
Court of Chancery, where he said he had a 
great case on, and all would be lost unless he 
went at once. 
his sleep of how well he had done in the 
world, and of how he still grew richer every 
year,—and all in a self-congratulatory tone, as 
if he knew of no higher happiness than that 
of increasing wealth without any prospect of 


One night I 


At/other times he talked in 


ver being able to enjoy it.” 
Mr. Dupont now returned, and showed a 


readiness to talk on all kinds of questions— 
political, legal, and social, enlivened with 
anecdotes of his own life-progress in the 
world. Understanding what Giles required 
of aim, Mr. Fairlock at last rather hastily 
rose and walked to the window, where he 
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remained for a minute or two as if he unheeded 
the conversation while looking up on the 
beautiful scene without. 

“Mr. Dupont, there must be a mistake 
somewhere,” he at length said in his abrupt 
way. “A great lawyer and a successful man 
should never be satisfied with such a place as 
this; a certain eminent judge I know of 
would have thought little of it.” 

The barrister looked surprised when his 
manor-house, with its lawns, choice beds, and 
greenhouses, was spoken of in depreciating 
tones. ‘You see, Mr. Fairlock, though I 
have succeeded in my profession in an humble 
way, I never rose to the bench,” he replied. 
“Then you have to consider that the property 
will not always be what it is now; it is im- 
proving every year.” 

Mastering his vexation by a strong effort, 
Mr. Fairlock replied, “The eminent judge 
I refer to possessed a thousand times as much 
as you do; and because he was dissatisfied 
with what he had I conclude that he was a 
thousand times wiser than you.” 

“ Indeed, sir! I never had the pleasure of 
his lordship’s acquaintance,” said the lawyer, 
with some dignity. 

“‘ And I dare say you are not familiar with 
his writings either, or you would be a more 
far-seeing man,” Mr. Fairlock drily remarked. 

“ Probably not, sir; though, to do myself 
justice, my reading has been somewhat 
varied,” Mr. Dupont still rather stiffly re- 
plied. 

“ Well, sir, no longer to speak in parables,” 
went on the pastor, “my eminent judge is 
king Solomon, who after doing things simi- 
lar to what you are doing on this beautiful 
estate—only on a thousand times larger 
scale—learnt this from his magnificent ex- 
periments, that ‘wisdom excelleth folly, as 
far as light excelleth darkness.’ This is 
surely an anomaly, that a man of learning, 
and of naturally powerful mind, should still 
act like a fool.” 

“Do you refer to me, sir?’’ asked the 
lawyer, sternly, his face being red with anger. 

“Pardon me if I have offended you; a 
Christian minister should never give offence,” 
said Mr. Fairlock. “Still I mean that you 
are literally a fool in the Scriptural sense. 
Now tell me, have you any respect for Christ 
and His teaching?” 

“What, sir? I, a man who has regularly 
attended church for fifty years ?” 

“T see; now allow me to proceed,” Mr. 
Fairlock continued. “ Christ tells us that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. By your 





life you flatly contradict that. Christ warns us 
against laying up treasure on earth, and yet 
at the age of seventy-five you are doing this 
with an enthusiasm hardly excusable in a 
man of thirty.” 

“ My dear sir, you must make allowances 
for my temperament; I could not act other- 
wise than I do if I would,” pleaded Mr. Du- 
pont, softening down into a meeker mood. 

“My friend, I leave you with this word ; 
if you will act like an insane man do not be 
an enthusiast in folly. These flimsy ties to 
earth that you are forging with so much care 
will all snap suddenly in the hour of trial, 
and each will be a thorn in your dying pillow. 
Who would not be safe in the ark when the 
storm comes down?” 

On leaving the manor-house, Giles Leslie 
thanked his friend for the word in season he 
had spoken. On account of his years the 
curate dared not have spoken so boldly as 
Mr. Fairlock had done. Before they left 
Miss Dupont personally thanked them for 
the service rendered ; and now all prayed that 
the seed-sowing might not be in vain. 

At the other house called at, that of Miss 
Lennon, the scene presented was in some 
respects even more painful. The house was 
as large and as richly furnished as was that 
of Mr. Dupont; but the mistress was a bed- 
ridden invalid, unable to enjoy anything of 
her large possessions. Yet, strange to say, 
her heart also seemed to be wholly set on 
her wealth. Day by day various accounts 
were read to her; she gave orders even to 
minute particulars respecting work to be done 
in the house and grounds, and besides, she 
was constantly anticipating the time when 
she would be well and strong again. To 
Giles the case of this lady was even more 
heart-rending than that of any poor woman ; 
and having spoken to her himself on several 
occasions, he now desired to have his word 
supplemented by that of an elderly Christian, 
such as his present companion, or the good 
rector, Dr. Evans. 

With rare tact Mr. Fairlock at once adapted 
himself to the occasion. He spoke in soft, 
subdued tones, and without seeming in any 
way to upbraid the sufferer he showed her 
that she wanted something to make her 
happy, and possessing that she might be 
supremely blessed even on a bed of weari- 
ness. His words so far took effect that Miss 
Lennon shed tears, and asked him to come 
tagain, which Mr. Fairlock promised to do. 

After parting from Giles Leslie, Mr. Fair- 
lock returned to the manse, where his 





daughter Rose, as a visitor for the day, 
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eagerly anticipated his arrival. In the even- 
ing another errand of mercy took him to 
Ashdale Grange, when he mentioned to Mr. 
Harebell the case of Charles Smith, the un- 
fortunate young man who was employed in 
the florist’s garden. This application proved 
quite successful. “Mr. Harebell became in- 
terested in the case, and on finding poor 
Smith to be really repentant, with more in 
him than might have been expected, an 
opening was made for him in the bank at 
Prime Court. Thus, of all three of the 
Ashdale pastors it may be said that they 
went on their way blessing ‘others and blessed 
themselves. Yet neither Mr. Fairlock or 
Dr. Evans were what they once were. To 
many onlookers the fact was as patent as it 
was unwelcome that the strength of both 
the ‘rector and the Presbyterian pastor was 
fast failing. 


CHAPTER XX.—CROWCOMBE-ON-SEA. 


On the morning after Samuel Chandler’s 
coming of age Mr. Raggles was indisposed, 
a calamity which contributed to the incon- 
venience of all persons about him. It was 
also a matter of passing regret to Mr. Rag- 
gles himself, seeing that certain jobbing 
mechanics in his employ would work free 
from control, and would be sure to make the 
most of their liberty. Another morning came, 
and still another, with no perceptible amend- 
ment. Under such embarrassing circum- 
stances there was only one course to take— 
Nicholas must be appointed superintendent- 
general of whatever might require looking 
after. The re-establishing of personal health 
could only be insured by a few weeks’ so- 
journ at Crowcombe-on-Sea, whither Mrs. 
Raggles was already gone. 

Founding the branch house at Crowcombe- 
on-Sea was the culminating triumph of the 
life polity of Mr. Raggles. From the day of 
his starting in life he had set his heart on 
enjoying himself some time. It might be true 
that he had not as yet imbibed very much 
of the nectar of existence. He had been 
saving—ill-natured people said grasping,— 
industrious, and self-denying, nothing more. 
But he could show strength and independ- 
ence of character; knowing so well what 
he was about, he prided himself on his 
business tact, and chuckled over the vulgar 
proverb which relates to one’s head being put 
on the right way. 

Well, after nearly half a century of hoard-’ 
ing and stinting, an idea worthy of himself 
occurred to the trader. He possessed the 
strength—and the will too for that matter— 








to work longer, but it would be wise to taste 
betimes the sweets so long promised. He 
was only sixty-seven—the prime of life to a 
strong man, as he maintained. He would 
once for all lay aside the heavier burdens of 
life now that the business was divided with 
Nicholas. Yes; let there be no misunder- 
standing, henceforward he would pass the 
chief of his time at Crowcombe-on-Sea. 

Some time previously arrangements were 
made for carrying out this great resolution. 
Now, however, all was in order. Domestic 
matters were comfortably ‘arranged in the 
little watering-place. The house was pur- 
chased, the furniture selected with as much 
taste as could be commanded, and the garden 
was planted, when, alas! the sweet from the 
honey was turned into bitterness by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of at least one hateful 
intruder, or the step-son whom at one time 
Mr. Raggles did not suppose he should ever 
see again. It had indeed occurred to him 
that documents of importance might be in 
existence, but he never imagined these would 
ever see the light. Now the tables were 
turned, and his nervous dread of a complete 
exposure of half-forgotten deeds, and of having 
to make restitution to James Chandler, joined 
with the fearful reference to a domestic scene 
till now supposed to be a secret, all conspired 
to prey on the old man’s mind, to the pre- 
judice of peace and health. 

Crowcombe-on-Sea we will suppose to be 
a bracing, but not a very fashionable watering- 
place in the south-west of England, and situ- 
ated two hundred miles from London. The 
beach is broad and the cliffs are lofty. The 
town is famous for its fish and its sand-banks, 
the last threatening to invade the harbour. 
There is an old town, and there is a new 
town, the latter with the pier being for the 
most part the property of a great railway 
company. London visitors, who have been 
accustomed to regale themselves at other 
favourite resorts, find Crowcombe-on-Sea a 
dull contrast; but persons from the sur- 
rounding country enjoy the town as a lively 
exchange for their rural solitudes. 

It was at Crowcombe, then, that Mr. Rag- 
gles sought the enjoyment which it had been 
the aim of a long life policy to attain. 
Doubtless his position was in some respects 
enviable. The means for providing an ely- 
sium according to his heart’s desire were at 
command. They were not his by original 
inheritance. He had fairly won them. A 
man differently disciplined, or one who had 
been more fortunate in his rearing, might, it 
is true, have gone to work on another plan. 
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In cultivating a more correct acquaintance | There was a cloth of the purest white ; there 
with nature than business engagements | were silver light-reflecting spoons and forks. 
permit, in extending his knowledge of litera- | In the centre of the table stood a large loaf, 
ture, and in social pleasures, to say nothing of | by the side of the loaf a Somerset cheese, and 
indulging in a ‘little amateur philanthropy, | by the side of both a jug of spring water. 

one of refined tastes might have found real} Mr. and “Mrs. Raggles were partaking of 
enjoyment. In thisinstance, however, neither | this frugal repast, and both were cheerful. 
books nor companionship afforded solace. | Indeed, Mr. Raggles was apparently again’ 
For literature Mr. Raggles had no liking, and | beginning to enjoy some ease of mind and 
company-keeping he discountenanced as ex-| body. Latterly a slight improvement in this’ 
pensive, and cared not to break through a/ direction had been noticed. Food was taken’ 
rule observed during a long life. His pre-|with more relish, while the invalid rosé from 
dilectioris were for taking solitary walks along | his couch each morning strengthened by re- 
the beach, or on the cliffs in thé direction of | freshing sleep. These were welcome omens 
the next market town, where he had property. | to the wife, who now looking across the table 
He soon became a recognised object among | noticed that her husband was eating his bread 
visitors and natives in the town. Hestrolled| and cheese with more relish. He even ate 





about, stick in hand, with a shuffling gait and | as though he were hungry. There was reason 


eyes fixed on the ground ; his brains, mean- 
while, probably being engaged in calculating 
the average per-centage brought in by the 
total of his possessions. 

Mr. Raggles usually enjoyed tolerable 
health, considering the amount of indigestible 
fare he had consumed, and the quantity of 
old wine he had drunk. When any slight 
ailment occurred he at once sought its recti- 
fication by a sojourn in the fair west, at what 





for this good humour. He had just heard of 
a sale of property which pleased him, and 
during the afternoon he made a singular dis- 
covery in social life; a gentleman, hitherto 
supposed to be a retired grandee, was found 
to be leading a sort of hermit’s life. 

Mrs. Raggles was about to smilingly re- 
spond to these communications, wren she 
observed her husband change colour, and in- 
voluntarily drop the knife he held in his hand. 


was to him the queen of watering-places. This | The immediate cause of this discomfiture was 
was a matter of thankfulness to the third Mrs.|three raps at the street door, which, on ac- 
Raggles, whose character as a thrifty, good-|count of her concern for her husband, were 
natured housewife presented a marked con- | inaudible to Mrs. Raggles. 

trast to that of her husband. Manya time| She said something, but the old man made 
had she congratulated her partner on the|no reply as he rose and silently walked into 
health-restoring properties of the air of Crow-|the passage and opened the outer door. 
combe, but the old man invariably mumbled | Standing there was a woman, dressed as we 
something in reply which he intended should | have before seen her, like a travelling pedlar, 
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reflect more credit on his own judgment than | 
on the bracing atmosphere of the town. 

But on this occasion the usual panacea 
failed. Appetite declined, and seaside walks 
did not restore power to the digestive organs. 
The invalid slept heavily, starting as if op- 
pressed by nightmare, and Crowcombe-on- 
Sea did not restore tranquillity to the system. 
Whence did the disturbing agency arise ? 
Mrs. Raggles was burdened with anxiety. 
She provided the most tempting joints, made 
the lightest and most nourishing of puddings 
—all in vain. There was a mystery some- 
where which the good housewife could not 
solve, a skeleton in the cupboard she had not 
discovered. 

It was a sultry evening in July, and Mr. 
Raggles had just returned from his customary 
after-tea ramble. All things within doors 
wore a cheerful dress. The rooms and the 
furniture were faultlessly clean and neat, and 


and easily recognised as Eliza Sprint. She 
held out a letter in her hand, and said in 
subdued tones, “I told you I should come if 
you would not take the paper and promise to 
give me an answer. Will you take it now, or 
shall I read it aloud to you?” 

Eliza did not appear to be at all displeased 
at the effect her words produced. She could 
see by his countenance that rage and terror 
were struggling for mastery in the old man’s 
mind. , 

“ Yes, yes, I will take the paper, and will 
see you to-morrow on the pier,” he said ; 
“only begone now, and do not try to ruin 
me. I thought you were joking awhile ago 
when I met you, or I would have listened to 
you.” 

« Those horrid remembrances and too-late 
repentance of ever having served you can’t 
be joked over,” said Eliza, turning away. 

Seemingly unconscious of the concern’ of 





supper was now being laid upon the table. 


his wife, Mr. Raggles returned to his room, 
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sat down, and read the missive delivered by 
his untimely visitor. He was visibly troubled, 
if not alarmed. Then passion gained the 
ascendency. His mouth went awry, and he 
vented his feelings in a sort of fierce whisper, 
“Why should this serpent beset my path 
with her warnings and letters of ill-omen? 
How dare she trouble herself about my 
affairs? I'll have her punished. What have 
I to do with her warning entreaties, and re- 
pentance of ever having served me? Give 
45,000 to a thriftless simpleton! It would be 
heart-breaking ruination !” 

These references to Eliza Sprint and James 
Chandler were partly heard by Mrs. Raggles, 
who now having just finished looking round 
for the night, re-entered the room, candle in 
hand. 

“Why, Nicholas, what és the matter? 
You are surely taken ill!” she said. 

“No, no, it is nothing,” replied the other. 
“T do not think food at night agrees with me. 
But let me be alone. I'll follow presently. 
That woman who came to the door just now 
is an impostor. I cannot make her out, and 
her impudence has rather upset me.” 

Though Mrs. Raggles retired as directed, 
her womanly curiosity was whetted. She felt 
certain that something was in progress which 
her husband wished to conceal. 

In the last glimpses we had of the Rev. Giles 
Leslie we saw that gentleman paying attentions 
to Amelia Raggles, and advising Henton Fair- 
lock. His honourable passion for Amelia 
was not approved by certain of his connections. 
The family from which the curate desired to 
select a wife was richer than his own, but 
their social standing was much inferior. 
However, as Giles was not one to be easily 
balked, he resolved on carrying his project 
through to the end. 

In the course of his experience Giles learned 
that the preliminaries of love-making con- 
siderably interfered with the smooth progress 
of pastoral work. Again and again he caught 
himself turning from the book or manuscript 
which required attention, to read pictures in 
the fire or to grow interested in the fantastic 
shapes of passing clouds. In the meantime 
he built castles in the air of his own designing. 
Some crisis must surely be approaching. 
During some months past many curious per- 
sons had remarked that Giles and Amelia were 
more friendly than ordinary circumstances 
required. They were supposed to correspond, 
and often too, during the fine evenings, they 
were seen walking together about the romantic 
lanes in the outskirts of Ashdale. 

But recently the curate had spoken, and 


the regard each lover entertained for the other 
was no longer a secret. One evening, while 
they were walking together, Giles told Amelia 
that he loved her, and in becoming maidenly 
confusion Amelia seemed to respond kindly 
to the avowal. She looked fixedly on the 
ground, and declined to decide anything 
further than making arrangements for meeting 
on the following Saturday to have some further 
quiet conversation on the subject. 

They met accordingly. The day having 
been hot but showery, the country in the cool 
of the evening wore a dress of surpassing fresh- 
ness. The Saturday night bustle enlivened 
the shops of Ashdale, and also the few stalls 
of its fast decaying market-place. The land- 
scape in its quiet beauty seemed purposely 
designed to attract contemplative strollers, 
though the town, with its superior force of 
attraction on this last evening of the week, 
seemed to captivate the multitude. The lanes 
in their rich luxuriance were forsaken by 
nearly all but the birds, the butterflies, the 
bees, and other insect tribes, the pedestrians 
being chiefly represented by Hodge and his 
wife, to whom the weekly marketing afforded 
the choicest relaxation of life. It is always 
saddening to watch these poor labourerstrudge 
along in dull contentment. The dull eyes of 
untrained minds can never appreciate nature’s 
banquet. 

Walking along a lane going northward from 
the town, the two lovers at length turned into 
a footway across some fields. Soon they came 
to a wood near a curve in the picturesque 
Ashdale river. There they rested and talked 
until the sun went down, and there Amelia 
Raggles promised to become Giles Leslie’s 
wife. The agreement certainly inspired each 
with happiness. Both looked more joyous 
for having made it, and both declared they 
were so. 

And now a fortnight has elapsed since that 
quiet Saturday evening. Giles has obtained 
leave of absence for one Sunday, and at the 
present conjuncture is being whirled along 
westward by the fast afternoon train of the 
Great Western Railway. He does not feel 
exactly like himself; he wants his usual flow 
of spirits, and his nerves are unpleasantly 
excited. But what have nerves to do with a 
railway journey? Nothing certainly, unless 
this trip of the curate may be deemed an 
exception. Be that as it may, the train 
appeared to have attained a state of enviable 
exhilaration, regardless of its poor passengers’ 
feelings, hopes, or fears. Merrily the engine 
sped along over bridges and viaducts, through 








embankments, tunnels, and cuttings, as if only 
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intent in its headlong course of reaching a far- 
away goal,—the haven of Crowcombe-on-Sea. 

The object had in view by the curate when 
he decided on spending a few days at the sea- 
side was avery worthy one. A delicate piece 
of etiquette required honouring. In other 
words, custom and courtesy required that Giles 
shouldask Mr, Raggles—formally, of course— 
for the surrender of Amelia. This duty was 
not of a pleasant kind, but it must be dis- 
charged manfully nevertheless. 

Having received news of his would-be son- 
in-law’s visit, Mr. Raggles walked to thestation 
and awaited the arrival of the train. A care- 
ful observer would have remarked that the old 
man was not very well in health, nor in the 
best of spirits. Not many days before he 
sustained a shock when Eliza Sprint suddenly 
appeared in that secluded town, and the 
adventure with which the last chapter closed 
had occasioned a return of indigestion and 
sleeplessness. The invalid’s face was pale 
and thin, his eyes were heavy and careworn. 
The situation of the Rev. Giles Leslie was 
not enviable if he counted on passing an 
agreeable holiday. The curate did, however, 
express pleasurable surprise at seeing his 
father-in-law expectant. 

Thetwowalked directtoSand-bank Terrace, 
exchanging by the way some commonplace 
observations. But while civil, and at times 
even approaching the affable, Mr. Raggles 
took care not to let it appear that the curate 
was at all wanted by any one, or that Crow- 
combe-on-Sea was in any way a gainer by the 
unsolicited presence of Mr. Leslie. 

But lovers are supposed to encounter all 
difficulties with brave faces. Giles may have 
supposed that he was manifesting a bearing 
worthy of a knight in chivalrous times. 
Certainly he was much relieved, after having 
partaken of refreshment, by hearing his 
host propose a walk, ostensibly to survey the 
neighbourhood, but in reality to allow an 
opportunity of debating the matter nearest his 
heart and inseparable from his thoughts. 
With what opposite feelings the two went 
forth must be imagined by those who have 
been placed in similar situations. They wan- 
dered about for an hour, now looking at a 
landslip from the lofty cliff, and saying it was 
a heavy fall of earth; now gazing at the 
azure sky, and agreeing on the fineness of the 


"night; and now, most interestedly of all, 
» standing to notice a large farm, a house and 
| garden—the owner’s last purchase—and de- 
-claring in the same breath that it was an ex- 


traordinary bargain. 
The sun had now retired about an hour, 


behind a little hill skirting the town. Yet it 
was not dark, for the full moon rising in 
unclouded lustre over the sea gave an 
enchantment to the prospect such as can only 
emanate from “the pale empress of the 
night.” Though it was a fair scene, nature 
could not soothe Giles’s agitation, nor remedy 
his constitutional shyness. It would have 
interested a statistician to number the 
stones which the curate sent whizzing over the 
cliff by means of his walking-stick, or to 
take account of the thistles and poppies 
which lost their heads by the same ready 
agency. And all this time he was cogitating 
how best to open the business in hand, 
besides vacantly replying, “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, 
sir,” to Mr. Raggles’ obliging observations. 
But there is a time for all things, thought Giles 
at last, as in pure desperation he summoned all 
his courage and abruptly opened the subject. 

“I may be allowed to hope, sir, that you 
will not raise any objections to my marrying 
your daughter Amelia? We love each other.” 

The ice was broken indeed! To the 
curate’s now dizzy eyes it seemed as though 
his companion stopped short with the inten- 
tion of answering so amazing a question by 
jumping direct from the cliff into the sea, and 
so ending his life on the rocks a hundred and 
twenty feet below! But though thus suddenly 
attacked in front, rear, and flank, Mr. Raggles 
entertained no suicidal designs. It is true 
he did harbour objections, not only against 
the Rev. Giles Leslie, but against any other 
man who should propose marrying Amelia. 
Though too considerable a coward openly 
and boldly to express his wishes, he hated 
the very notion of his daughter’s marrying any 
one. These love-freaks of the young and 
inexperienced were manifestly things to which 
there hung no profit. Then for professional 
men, who earned their bread by brain-work, 
he entertained all the prejudice springing from 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness. ‘There 
was nothing attached to such people to secure 
a dividend. They had nothing substantial 
to show. Their sermons and books were a 
profitless show-off ! 

But although the subject of such thoughts, 
the old man assumed a polite mien, while 
showing a dogged determination to say 
nothing straightforward. In regard to any 
objection to Giles personally, he had none to 
make. Of course he should not like to see 
Amelia go to a worse home than the one she 
now possessed. He added much more which, 
to the quick discernment of the lover, appeared 
to spring from low-minded selfishness. 





Perceiving with some mortification the real 
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nature of the man with whom he was dealing, 
Giles altered his tone. There was no ad- 
vantage to be gained by too closely pressing 
one in whose heart avarice reigned supreme. 
It was wiser to take it for granted that the 
engagement would be recognised. Assuming 
this position, therefore, Giles plainly stated 
that he should so understand the matter, and 
should accordingly visit the house at Ashdale, 
hoping ultimately to attain the object of his 
wishes. - Being able to progress no further, 
the ‘two walked home to supper, which on 
this occasion consisted of bread and cheese 
and a jug of water. 

On the next evening Giles and his elderly 
companion rambled about the town as on the 
night before. The beach was alive with gaily 
attired visitors and natives. Again had the 
day been sultry, but the sea was placid, and 
the air which came from its bosom was re- 
freshing. Yet, whatever attractiveness there 
might be in the scene, all was lost on Giles. 
Giles had not spent either a quiet or a profit- 

‘able Sabbath. Even now his mind was 
engrossed over succeeding in his mission. 
Twenty-four hours ago he determined to let 
the matter rest, and he would have enjoyed 
more peace had he abided by that resolution. 
Honest and straightforward himself, he little 
suspected that he should be misunderstood 
in coming at once to the point by saying, “In 
the event of your daughter marrying any one 
of approved standing, I suppgse, sir, you 
would allow her a moderate dowry ?” 

What had the Reverend Giles Leslie 
spoken? Whatever it was, the effect pro- 
duced by his words quite shocked the nervous 
system of the unlucky Ashdale curate. During 
the last’ few days Mr. Raggles had suffered 
sufficient chagrin to disturb his digestion, and 
this, joined to a direct allusion to a dreaded 
invasion of certain hoards, occasioned a crisis 
which the curate feared might end either in 
hysteria or apoplexy ! The old man stopped, 
turned short round, gave a cowering glance 
at his companion, and then said, in a tone 
resembling the hissing of a serpent, “If you 
think I’m going to advance money to a thrift- 
less curate you are mistaken.” 

Poor Giles could say no more. He was 
completely chapfallen. In doing what he 
had, he had acted as much in the interest of 
Amelia as in his own. He now resolved on 
allowing things to take their own course ; and 
though he still felt an unabated regard for her 
he sought, he began to question the wisdom 
of allying himself to a family whose god was 
gold, and whose religion was money-getting. 

They were now walking along a pathway on 


the cliff, as on the evening before, and wishing 
to put the best face he could on the condition 
of affairs, Giles found no difficulty in turning 
the conversation into the channel of common- 
places. Soon his attention was arrested bya 
woman who was approaching them. She was 
of a dark complexion, about thirty-five years 
of age, and was rather commonly dressed. As 
she slowly passed she turned and gave what 
appeared to be an inquiring glance, if not a 
menacing stare, into the face of Mr. Raggles. 
The old man’s features immediately assumed 
a troubled expression, and when the woman 
had passed he stamped his foot, as if in pain. 

“‘ Has anything happened, sir?” inquired 
Giles. 

“Who said anything had happened?” 

sharply replied Mr. Raggles. Then, mend- 
ing his tone, he added, “ No, there is nothing 
the matter ; I twisted my ankle on that stone 
—see the moonshine on the distant Quantock 
hills.” 
CHAPTER XXI,—LUCY’S FRIENDS—TABLE-TALK, 
Tue daily life of Lucy Harebell at the Grange 
was not enlivened with any great variety of 
scene in the fashionable sense. Her days 
continued to pass much as they had passed 
since her mother’s death. While still a 
thrifty housewife, she abated nothing of the 
care so long bestowed on the garden and its 
management. Both Mr. and Mrs. Norton 
still gladly owned themselves to be Miss 
Harebell’s willing slaves, as did also Sarah 
Sand, the reformed housemaid. The _har- 
mony of the family remained unbroken in all 
respects. 

But her dependants at the Grange were 
not the only persons who valued Lucy’s 
friendship and help. There were scattered 
about the neighbouring country certain poor 
persons whom this ministering angel cheered 
by her visits, and by these she was regarded 
as a model of sweetness and sympathy. 
There was also one other house, not of the 
poorest class, where her visits were more 
than welcome. Of late Lucy had occasion- 
ally called at the manse, there to enjoy the 
privilege of conversing with the pastor, who 
was daily growing weaker. In the first in- 
stance it was by desire of Rose that Lucy 
called to see Mr. Fairlock. Rose thought her 
father would appreciate Lucy’s kind atten- 
tions, and that the young Christian would 
certainly derive some profitable lessons from 


The conversation of these two from time to 
time proved of advantage to both. The one 








was soothed into even greater serenity by 


the ripe experience of a veteran conqueror. | 
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coming into contact with the happily confident 
though inexperienced Christian; the other 
was delighted, as well as encouraged, by 
seeing one advanced even to the verge of life 
enjoying an enviable state of mind. 

One Wednesday afternoon Henry accom- 
panied Lucy, as he delighted in doing, dn a 
tour of visitation among her humble consti- 
tuents. The usual arrangement was for 
Henry to remain without doors while his 
sister entered a cottage, in the meantime 
contriving to enjoy himself as best he could 
by taking an excursion into a neighbouring 
lane or field. The two had now just left 
the cottage of an aged couple long known 
to the Harebell family, and were travelling 
along a road leading to a village near Ash- 
dale, when they beguiled the hour by con- 
versing about things in general at the 
Grange. 

“Lucy, have you heard the news about 
Mr. Fairlock’s cousin?” Henry said. “They 
thought he was drowned, but he has come 
back to England alive and well. He is 
living with such a funny fellow, they say,— 
Mr. Spendel, I think they called him.” 

“IT think I did hear something of it the 
other day,” answered Lucy. “Who told 
you, Henry? I believe Mr. Spendel is one 
of the clerks at the bank ; but what is the 
name of Mr. Fairlock’s cousin?” 

“James Chandler,” replied Henry. “I 
heard Mr. Leslie and Mr. Fairlock talking 
about him in our study. Mr. Chandler has 
a lot of money coming to him; I am not sure 
how much, though.” 

“T think I heard of it. 
the name of Raggles?” 

“I fancy Mr. Raggles has something to 
do with the money,” answered Henry. 

Walking along the middle of the road, 
about a hundred yards ahead, they now 
noticed a dark-looking woman carrying a 
basket of miscellaneous wares. Apparently 
not more than thirty-five years of age, her 
appearance was scarce in keeping with the 
profession of a pedlar. 

“T think I like Mr. Fairlock better every 
day ; don’t you, Lucy?” asked Henry. 

“You have reason for liking him, my 
child ; he teaches you well and treats you 
kindly,” said Lucy. 

“Don’t you like him better than you did, 
then, Lucy?” cried Henry. “ You ought to; 
I’m sure Mr. Fairlock likes people to love 
him.” 

The colour rose to Lucy’s temples. 


Did they mention 


She 


turned the subject by referring to the woman 
on before. 


“That poor woman looks hot and tired.” 

“Yes,” said Henry. “I know her. She 
has a home in London; but she is often 
travelling about Ashdale.” 

“Who is she?” 

“ Her name is Sprint—Eliza Sprint,” con- 
tinued Henry. “ One day when we were out 
for a walk she stopped Mr. Fairlock in the 
road. She seemed to know a deal about Mr. 
Chandler and Mr. Raggles, though I do not 
remember what she said. I ran ame a field 
while they stood talking.” 

Lucy was already beginning to ‘feel some 
interest in this stranger, when the woman 
stopped and sat down on the steps of a large 
stone by the roadside, used in former days 
by horsemen in mounting their nags. While 
thus resting she uncovered her basket, and, 
on coming up, Lucy was offered a bargain. 

“TI do not know that I want anything, my 
good woman, though you seem to have some 
tempting wares,” remarked the young lady. 

The basket contained an assortment of 
pincushions, reels of cotton, dolls’ clothing, 
and articles of a similar description. These 
manufactures were apparently of a better 
class than those usually vended by travellers 
in rural homes. 

Because growingly interested in the woman 
Lucy looked over her general stock-in-trade 
with curious eyes. Then selecting a doll’s 
jacket, she said it would do nicely for a little 
girl she was going to see. It was marked 
sixpence, but the purchaser offered a shilling, 
meanwhile remarking that trafficking with a 
basket must be a laborious life. 

“ No,” said the woman, and rather curtly 
as itseemed. “The jacket is onlysixpence. 
I will not take a shilling. You want the 
frock for Sarah Dawson.” 

“You are strangely independent, and 
seem to know my business. Perhaps you 
have something else to depend upon?” 
answered Lucy. 

“Well, as for the matter of that, my young 
friend, I could get along well enough without 
the basket,” the stranger continued ; but you 
see I don’t choose to do without this em- 
ployment. If you must know, I’m a lonely 
woman, and I like having something to do. 
The long and short of it is, it’s a hobby, and 
I make it a point of honour to charge no 
more and no less than I choose to mark 
each article. Let me tell you, too, that I 

only go out in fair weather. When I can’t 
get out I make these dolls’ clothes, and the 
other things just as you see them.” 

“Do you do anything else?” asked 
Lucy. 
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“Yes, young lady ; I read a bit every 
night.” 

“You will accept of a book then to be- 
guile your solitary evenings if I put one in 
my pocket against the next time we meet ?” 

“If you give it me ina friendly manner, 
and not in the way of charity, I will,” an- 
swered the other. 

“You shall certainly have the book on 
your own conditions. Good-bye,” said Lucy, 
walking away. 

The pedlar commenced covering her 
basket. Then when Lucy was already some 
yards away she cried out in haste, ‘“ How is 
Mr. Fairlock, miss, and all the family? I 
know them all, and they are worth know- 
ing.” 

Lucy said the family were well with the 
exception of Mr. Fairlock senior. The ques- 
tion, sufficient commonplace in itself, came 
so by surprise, that his sister was not only 
herself conscious of blushing, but was de- 
tected in the very act by Henry. 

“Lucy,” he said, when they were some 
distance removed from their new acquaint- 
ance, “you turned quite red when Eliza 
Sprint spoke to you about Mr. Fairlock. 
Were you frightened of her?” 

“No, not frightened at all, Henry,” re- 
plied Lucy, pulling down her veil. “I 
rather liked the woman, although she is ec- 
centric. If she is as honest and independent 
as she seems, I am not sure that I may not 
make something of her in time. But here is 
the Dawsons’ cottage. You rest on the grass 
while I go in.” 

The Dawsons were poor people, who had 
reason to be thankful for the attentions of 
Miss Harebell. The father was a carpenter, 
in an humble way of business, and lived 
happily with his wife. Three sons were 
growing up to succeed in their father’s trade ; 
there was only one daughter, and with her we 
have met before. She was now about nine 
years of age, and her slender form and hand- 
some features seemed to be quite out of 
keeping with her surroundings. Then the 
hectic flush which at times overspread 
Sarah’s features foretold a change not far 
distant—a change for which this young thing 
was happily not unprepared. Sarah now 
manifested much joy at the sight of Miss 
Harebell, who on the average called to read 
and converse with her little invalid friend 
once a week. Not seldom did some offering 
of a kind to please a child, help to make 
the visitor’s call a still more gladsome affair. 
The doll’s jacket on this occasion pro- 
voked expressions of unlimited admiration. 


Yet, hearing Miss Harebell read yielded 
even higher satisfaction than a pretty doll’s 
jacket. 

No wonder if the afternoon passed both 
profitably and pleasantly. In a like manner 
many other afternoons were passed by this 
girl of easy circumstances and bright pros- 
pects. In Lucy’s eyes Christianity was too 
real a profession not to be made the most of 
during life’s brief day. Blessed and being 
blessed, such a girl was naturally happy. It 
seemed natural, too, when she increased in 
usefulness as she grew in years. We will 
leave her, however, for a time, to give a few 
minutes’ attention to Giles Leslie and his 
friends. 

Giles Leslie had returned home from his 
visit to the west in tolerably good spirits. 
At any rate, he was happier than when he 
started on his exciting errand. He felt like 
a man should feel who, having done his best, 
is content to leave the issue with providence. 
It appeared quite evident that under no cir- 
cumstances could anything more satisfactory 
concerning his daughter’s marriage be ex- 
pected from Mr. Raggles, so that Giles and 
Amelia continued to correspond and to 
associate as engaged lovers. It was probably 
true that Giles had in the meantime cast some 
regretful glances towards the Presbyterian 
manse where he had spent many evenings 
with the pastor and the bright-eyed, amiable 
Rose. 

If Giles entertained any of these feelings 
even now, he did not thereby depreciate 
Amelia. Had he been a richer man he 
might have preferred Rose, whose qualifica- 
tions for occupying the position of aminister’s 
wife certainly surpassed those of the cloth- 
merchant’s daughter. After well weighing 
the matter, however, Giles thought he dis- 
covered an insurmountable obstacle to his 
ever taking Rose for a life-partner. Unfor- 
tunately both were poor, and as the curate 
could not expect immediate advancement, 
he supposed he was not justified in asking 
the hand of one to whom the alliance would 
be a yoke of poverty, and perhaps of suffer- 
ing, of which genteel indigence is frequently 
the spring. With quick feminine instinct 
Rose well understood all this ; and while sus- 
pecting that Giles’s affections had once leaned 
towards herself, she divined the reason of his 
seeking other attractions. Rose was no less 
than a brave little heroine, who was always 
ready to make a sacrifice if she saw that the 
sacrifice would be for the best. In her own 
heart she had sometimes accused herself of 
selfishness, but if she believed the charge she 
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}{ stood alone in her opinion. 











She dared not 
ask herself whether she really loved Giles ; 
he was certainly a noble young man, and all 
things considered, it did seem desirable that 
he should wed a girl with means. 

Thus ever since his return from Crowcombe- 
on-Sea, Giles Leslie had been a frequent 
visitor at the house in Ashdale where Amelia 
chiefly resided, and by the family in general 
he was looked upon as her recognised 
suitor. Giles spent many pleasant evenings 
there in intellectual converse, and both he 
and Amelia thought themselves privileged in 
enjoying each other’s society. 

Mr. Nicholas, also, had to be taken into 
account, being as he said a great lover of 
good talk. He and Giles went through many 
arguments and discussions. Sometimes they 
touched on religious controversies, at others 
on local affairs ; but the chief infliction which 
the curate bore as a penalty of knowing Mr. 
Nicholas, was that of listening to constant 
references to the Road-Sand Question, and 
being laid under tribute for his opinions con- 
cerning the utilization of that useful article. 
He was obliged, at least, to keep up a show 
of interest in the pursuits of Mr. Nicholas ; 
and to add to his perplexity, he was fre- 
quently asked to suggest alterations or im- 
provements in proofs of articles for the Ash- 
dale Gem. 

In the usual order of things Giles preached 
twice on alternate Sundays, there being three 
services in the church. On the days when 
he officiated only once he had some leisure 
time to call his own. 

It was now Sunday, and one of Giles’ 
leisure days, as he called them. Having 
preached in the morning, a stranger was to 
take the afternoon, and Dr. Evans the even- 
ing service. By previous arrangement Giles 
on this day was to do what he had sometimes 
done before—dine with the family of his 
betrothed. 

These seasons were never of the pleasantest 
when Mr. Raggles happened to be at home, 
as he was on this occasion. He returned 
from Crowcombe-on-Sea only slightly bene- 
fited. It was perhaps as plain to others as 
to himself that an unsettled mind was affect- 
ing his digestion. He was constantly 
irritated and ill at ease. He looked askance 
on Giles, as he did on all professional men ; 
and he was not over-well pleased with 
Nicholas on finding that the business had 
not prospered so well as it should have done 
during the absence of the chief partner. It 
was plainly sure that Nicholas was too much 
occupied in literaty pursuits and his favourite 








speculations. This required rebuking. There 
were two students now together, and it seemed 
to be a favourable opportunity for impressing 
on the minds of such misguided people some 
reasonable and profitable notions. 

The family were returned from public 
worship,—Amelia and her mother from hear- 
ing Giles at the parish church, and Mr. 
Nicholas and his sire from the Nonconformist 
chapel. The head of the family had afore- 
time been wont to boast of his loyalty to 
Church and King; but recent events had 
sent him over to the Independents, the old 
congregation of Dissenters in the town going 
by that name. Mr. Raggles would not make 
even a show of harbouring the least liking 
for Amelia’s choice, and as worldly interest 
ruled his principles he went over to the Non- 
conformists. Mr. Nicholas went to chapel 
to accompany his father, though he had not 
seldom declared in. the hearing of Mr. 
Spendel and others that Episcopacy was the 
key-note of liberty. 

Always on reaching home after morning 
service did Mr. Raggles go through this 
routine of action : first, he carefully changed 
his Sunday coat; then he asked if dinner 
were ready, spread a napkin over his waist- 
coat, and finally sharpened the large carver, 
which had done duty in the family since the 
day when Mr. Raggles commenced house- 
keeping in Somerset. These preliminaries 
over, dinner was usually placed upon the table. 

The presence of Mr. Raggles in his own 
family circle always cast a damper over the 
conversation. On this occasion he was 
sullen. The hostess never had much to say, 
and the three who could have sustained a 
conversation — Giles, Amelia, and Mr. 
Nicholas—seemed to be at a loss as to what 
procedure it would be advisable to adopt. 
Little thinking that he was treading on dan- 
gerous ground, the curate directly addressed 
the junior who sat on the opposite side of 
the table :— 

“ Nicholas, this Road-Sand scheme which 
you have worked at for some months, is at 
least an original idea. The effort of bringing 
it forward must have been a smart piece of 
literary practice.” 

Why did Mr. Nicholas look so sheepish, 
without seeming to hear the curate’s remark ? 
He seemed to be entirely engaged in 
supplying his father’s wants: “ Potatoes, 
father ? a little cabbage ? you have no bread. 
Amelia, please to pass the tray.” 

“ Were I in your place I should read any- 
thing I could get on Road-Sand ; though, to 
be sure, the literature of the subject is not 
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very large,” Giles added, in a tone which 
partook somewhat of good-humoured banter. 

Mr. Nicholas made no reply. He turned 
very red, and bent over the table as though 
he were making an art study of the pattern 
on his plate. Giles’ advice was replied to 
by a gruff voice at the head of the table :— 

“That be just what I shouldn’t do, Mr. 
Giles, begging your pardon.” 

Mr. Raggles appeared to be decidedly 
uneasy. It was even uncertain whether his 


up by the schoolmasters, who are crafty 
enough to know that without knowledge 
in the world their trade would be gone 
for ever! The value of knowledge to poor 
people is vastly overrated.” 

“T don’t think so, father,’’ said Amelia, 
wishing if possible to turn the current of her 
father’s ideas. 

“What do women know about such 
things?” continued Mr. Raggles, pettishly. 
“ Now only take one example. I read my 








mouth would not go awry ; but that warning 
not having as yet been given, he went on 
with his speech :— 

“The advantages of reading and writing, I 
hold, are overrated in these days of educa- 
tion and new-fangled notions. A man who 
is always reading may become full in the 
head, but he will grow light in the pockets. 
Then what's the good of writing? Haven’t 
we got books enough in the world? Of 
course it be pleasant to know what other 
people’s ideas were; pleasant, that is, to 
them that has time and patience to follow 
such small matters. I judge by myself. 
You will all believe me when I say that I 
never benefited by books, and I have never 
wanted anything, and hope I never shall. 
Had I taken-to scholarship in my early days 
where should I have been now? No, 
Nicholas has business to look to, and so I 
do not advocate him to go reading up on this 
Road-Sand Question, though, as he says, the 
thing is gradually becoming a question of 
national importance. I advocate using 
reading and writing sparingly, just as a man 
with a business head uses chess, skittles, and 
brandy and water sparingly.” 

“‘ But, my good sir, there must be profes- 
sional scholars,” Giles ventured on remarking. 
“You could not have done what you have, 
for instance, unless the greatness of England 
had been sustained, and this could not be 
done without the brain-power of our hard- 
working students.” 

“ Brain-power is not to be made too much 
of,” continued the old man, looking towards 
his son, and seeming not to heed Giles’s 
remark. “It goes a certain way, but how 
far? Who takes all the credit for building a 
house? According to present-day fashion, 
not the men who do the work, but the man 
who draws out what he calls a design; in 
plain English, puts down on a few sheets of 
parchment what the men have to do. Then 
they give all the praise of getting up a book 
to the writer, leaving none for others. In 
my opinion this is unfair. This outcry about 


Bible, say, at church, and a poor ignorant 
man reads his Bible at church; what better 
am I than he for knowing that the Book 
was translated by seventy men in twelve 
hundred and sixty days?” 

As no one seemed anxious to oppose these 
opinions, Giles observed, “I think you are 
confounding “our English version with the 
Septuagint, and the time which the one 
occupied in translating with one of the pro- 
phetical periods.” 

Mr. Raggles, unheeding the curate’s 
remark, looked towards Nicholas, and thus 
continued,— 

“Learned people may be necessary. I 
only know I never encouraged them. I 
hope in charity they are of some use ; for it 
stands to reason that professional men live 
on them that work. I pride myself on 
having common-sense notions, and in not 
believing that one man is better than another 
because he has a learned head, a black coat, 
and soft hands.” 

“Yes, father,” said Nicholas, still shifting 
uneasily in his chair. 

All were relieved when the cloth was 
removed—from Mr. Raggles upwards, for 
that gentleman had exerted himself to an 
unwonted degree, When Giles and Amelia 
retired into the parlour, Amelia looked really 
ashamed of her father’s views and of his 
manner of expressing them. 

“TI told you before, and I now tell you 
again,” she said, “ our family will never be a 
credit to yours. They will never think I am 
a lady.” 

“T, at least, shall never think you any- 
thing else,” Giles answered: “I do not 
associate you with the weaknesses and short- 
comings of others.” 

“ Father does not like Nicholas giving so 
much time to that hobby of his, the utiliza- 
tion of road-sand,” Amelia continued. 
‘When these fits afflict an old man it is 
wise not to offer any opposition. Father 
knows nothing about either men or books, 
but he is prejudiced against all students 
alike. As for Nicholas, he grows more 
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enthusiastic every day. He now says that 


there is enough material wasted on the | 
English roads in one century to pay the | 


National Debt.” a 

The company being now divided spent the 
remainder of the day in peace. When they 
again met at the tea-table, no further reference 
was made to the subject which so strained 
the mental powers of the host during dinner. 

Some days after all this had happened 
Eliza Sprint again appeared on the road 
leading past the Dawsons’ cottage. She 
looked about for some time for Sarah and 
her companion Nelly, but as they were not 
to be seen she made her inquiry at the house 
of the worthy blacksmith. Mrs. Dawson 


heard a double knock at the outer door, and | 


after hastily removing her apron and wiping 
her face,the matron was rather annoyed tofind 
that the intruder was the gaunt pedlar-woman 
of whom she had heard, but never seen. 


| “Ts either the little girl or the great shaggy 


dog at home?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Oh, it’s Miss Eliza Sprint; do come and 
|see me!” cried little Sarah from within. 
“The work is not quite done, and I want a 
little red wool.” 

“T have not time to speak long with you 
to-day, child, but I’ll call again soon,” said 
Eliza, as she took the wool from her basket 
and kissed Sarah’s pale cheek. She spoke 
as if some trouble was weighing on her mind. 
“ Tell me, child,” she added, “is it true that 
Mr. Fairlock is ill?” 

“ Oh yes, very ill,” said Sarah. 

“Then I haven’t a minute to spare,” 
cried Eliza, starting up, her face being 
flushed with excitement. She hurried from 
the house, and half an hour subsequently she 
stood at the great oaken door of tne Presby- 
terian manse, giving one of the gentlest of 
double knocks. 





THE WOODLAND STREAM. 


Ir trickled from its grassy fountain 
A tiny thread of emerald hue, 
Tall crimson foxgloves watched its cradle, 
Dark quiver grass and harebells blue. 
It glided through the mossy woodland 
A stream all dark with reeds and fern, 
The trees stretched giant arms above it, 
Forget-me-nots traced every turn. 


The straggling sunbeams trembling faintly 
With shy emotion kissed its face, 

And glistened on its thousand minnows, 
Its grey old perch, its carps and dace. 

The water-rat dived ’midst its coolness, 
The dragon-flies held gala there, 

The frog sat solemn, pondering ever 
On wondrous things in earth and air. 


The squirrel from the leafy branches, 
The rabbit from his nest below, 

Held friendly converse where its waters 
Moved ever on with steady flow. 

The nightingale, by silver moonlight, 
Beguiled its course with melody, 

And shook soft showers of liquid music 
From every bush and spreading tree. 

It glided on through grassy meadows 
Where thirsty cows stooped down to drink, 

And saw their shadows in its mirror 
While cowslips nodded on the brink. 


And onward till a mill-wheel met it, 


And stirred its depths with rush and roar, | 


And flung around its foaming brightness 
A glorious halo evermore. 


| And then by cottage fields and gardens 
It wandered on in gladness free, 
Till in the rush of lordly Severn 
It lost its own identity. 
| Oh, woodland stream of many voices, 
I hear thee speak in gentle tone, 
| While hot ambition’s mocking whisper 
Says “ Leave such feeble notes alone.” 
For I had hoped to see thee rolling 
A stream well known to all the world, 
With mighty fleets upon thy bosom 
And many a flag of war unfurled. 


| But now I think thy course is purer 
' ‘Than hadst thou thus obtained a name, 
| Thou mightst have lost as much in beauty 
As thou hadst gained in sounding fame. 
| And I too will not court distinction, 
| Nor seek the glory fame bestows, 
| Too happy if my life resembles 
| The useful streamlet as it flows. 
| The mill-wheel of some strong emotion 
| May stir my heart to noble things, 
| And fling around my life a halo 
| As bright as glows from angels’ wings. 
|’ Twill be enough : some lives are given 
For quiet deeds and silent love, 
And they who thus fulfil their mission 
Are not unmarked by God above. 
M, E. SHIPLEY. 
























EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA. 





EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA. 


Part IV. 


WE had by this time reached the village of | large hole through which one entered the cave ; 
R——, where the carriage halted and we all | this hole was quite distinct from the cave, and 
got out and walked some little distance to a formed a quaint archway. A fine broad para- 
pretty garden, where breakfast was awaiting | pet of stone juts out into the river, in front of 
us, the road being too steep and rocky to/ the cave,but it derives its beauty from the pecu- 
admit of the carriage taking us there. Thepart liar arrangement of the rocks which surround 
of the village through which we had to pass it on three sides, and tower away to a great 
was dirty and uninteresting to the last degree, height above, looking magnificent in their 
consisting of narrow roads, on each side of! cold stern beauty, destitute of vegetation, and 
which were wretched untidy hovels. The their sides all fissured and scarped. On the 
people looked filthy and miserable, and the top of one of the highest was a picturesque 
children, perfectly void of clothes,were playing | old fort. Over the battlements a man was 
with mud andrunning about all over the place. | bending, and watching us. His position ap- 


Occasionally we came upon herds of bullocks | 
standing right in the middle of the road and | 
barring our path ; these, after some difficulty, 
the owners managed to disperse with the aid 
of thick sticks and stones. Some of the 


doors of the larger huts were open and as we 
passed we could not help getting a peep of 
what was going on inside. 


Such utter misery 
and squalor I have never seen before; there | 
were women with nothing but rags on, a 
broken bed perhaps in one corner, with a/ 


' peared so precarious that I turned away with 
a shudder, for had he overbalanced himself 
he must have been dashed to pieces by the 


projecting rocks long before he reached the 


ground. However, to our relief, he soon 
afterwards went away. 

On the fourth side of the cave was the river 
which washed against the parapet and rocks, 
and then meandered away, until it was lost 


among the lovely gorges in the hills. The situa- 


| tion of the cave, and the view from the parapet 


tattered filthy kind of covering upon it.| | was beautiful, ranges of hills from the opposite 
Dirty little unclothed, uncared-for urchins; bank of the river rising one above the other 
sittingand shivering on the ground, and crying | with their varied tints of light and shade. Num- 
with the cold. The mother was vociferating | hers of eagles had built their nests among the 
to them to be quiet with vehement and angry | 'shelvings of the rocks, from whence ‘they 
gestures. In the centre of the room was a| ‘screeched their defiance, and seemed to chal- 
half-starved buffalo, which filled up nearly the lenge alltoreachthem. The river was full of 
whole of the limited space. I afterwards alligators, and we could see them swimming 
heard that it is not at all an uncommon thing | about with their heads well out of water. T hey 
among the natives to allow their bullocks, | were of both species, the long snouted as well 
buffaloes and goats to live inthe same room| as thesnubnosedones. The latter are the most 
with themselves. It was quite a relief to find | dreaded, for they attack and kill men, whereas 
ourselves in the garden, where the scent of the former, I believe, are harmless; some of 
flowers, and the sight of the beautiful orange, ‘them came close enough for the officers to fire 
lemon, and pomegranate trees, laden with rich |at and hit them, when they immediately disap- 
red and yellow fruit, was most refreshing after peared under the water; one was mortally 
the disagreeable scenes we had witnessed in| wounded, and the next day i its dead body was 
the village. We found every one else had' discov ered, floating on the surface of the 
arrived, and breakfast was laid out ona raised | water, from whence it was dragged out. Its 
stone platform overlooking the fine river length was about eighteen feet. ~The strength 





“‘ Bunas,” and under some large shady tam-_| 
arind and sandal trees. | 

After breakfast we walked to a lovely cave | 
of immense dimensions, known to the offi-_ 
cers of D—— by the appellation of “ Hole in 
the Wall,”’ onaccount of the most curious natv- | 
ral formation i in the rock—in the shape of a 


of alligators is prodigious, 

On one occasion an officer told me he had 
seen an alligator that had been caught in 
a net and dragged to shore. After killing 
it (as he thought) a native commenced 
skinning it, and was sitting on its back as he 
did so, when all of a sudden the alligator 
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gave a tremendous flip with his tail, and sent 
the unfortunate native flying to a considerable 
distance, much to the surprise and horror of 
the latter, who believed the animal to be 
dead. And so it was, for this little flip of the 
tail was only a muscular effort. This inci- 
dent, which is a fact, will give my readers a 
slight idea of the strength of the alligator. 
Another anecdote related to me by an 
officer about the strength of alligators is 
also worth recording here. This officer 
with several others had caught an alligator 
in a net, and after dragging it to shore 
they killed it, as they thought, for it was 
perfectly still and to all appearance dead. 
Just as they were leaving, one of the officers 
took up a hatchet and introduced the iron 
head into the animal’s mouth, when in a 
moment the monster ground its teeth on the 
metal with such force that they actually 
crumbled to powder. The alligator’s mouth 
was wide open when the hatchet was intro- 
duced, as they often are when basking in the 
sun on sand-banks. But to return to the 
alligators that we saw from the cave. 

Many of them were on an opposite sand- 
bank; one had a huge fish across its mouth 
which it was jerking up into the air and then 
catching with its teeth; this little amuse- 
ment it carried on till it managed to get the 
fish lengthways into its mouth, when it im- 
mediately swallowed it. 

The natives told us that these animals did 
not attack men who went out to bathe, but 
that if a goat was thrown into the water they 
would immediately seize it, and drag it down 
under the water and demolish it. Buffaloes, 
too, had often been served in a similar 
manner by them. A lady told me a very 
curious story about a pet dog of hers and an 
alligator. Mrs. M—— and some friends, on 
one occasion, forded a river on elephants ; they 
had arrived at the other side, and had just 
dismounted, when Mrs. M—— saw her little 
dog, which had been left behind by mistake, 
swimming towards them, and close behind it 
a huge alligator in full pursuit. The poor 
wee thing, fully aware of its danger, was 
making vigorous efforts to reach a sand-bank, 
fortunately only a short distance off; every 
second the monster was gaining on the dog, 
and just as the spectators gave it up for lost, 
it managed to gain the bank to their great 
joy; the alligator followed it on to the bank, 
but the dog had it all its own way now, for it 
ran round and round the bank, whereas the 
alligator could not turn so fast as the dog. 
After a short time the former evidently came 
to the conclusion that his style of locomotion 
IX. 


did not answer, so he lay down on the sand 
and gazed angrilyat the dog, who, finding he 
was no longer pursued, also sat down and 
watched his enemy. It was most comical to 
see these two sitting down there and looking 
at each other without moving a muscle. 
After a time the dog thought he would swim 
across to us; the moment he jumped into the 
water the alligator went in after him, and the 
dog was obliged to go back to the bank again 
as fast as he could. He, however, made the 
attempt some five or six times, but on every 
occasion the alligator chased him and com- 
pelled him to return, At last an elephant 
and a man were sent over to the bank, and 
the little dog was rescued and brought across 
in safety. 

As I am on the subject of alligators I may 
as well relate a story that was told me by 
a friend. I believe it was printed in the 
Calcutta Sporting Magazine some years ago, 
and as it will interest many I give it here. 
Some twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
inhabitants of Calcutta were in a state of 
considerable alarm by the frequent dis- 
appearance of some member or another of 
their families. Men, women, and children were 
lost sight of, and no one could find out what 
had become of them, as not a clue or trace was 
left that might lead totheir discovery. They 
disappeared as if by magic, and were never 
heard of more. The mystery at length was 
fathomed as follows. There lived in Calcutta 
about this time a lovely girl of seventeen, 
who was engaged to a man she was much 
attached to; her father, however, did not 
approve of the match, and was anxious that 
she should marry another man, who had 
proposed to her some time before. This 
second lover, backed up by the father, was 
most persistent in his attentions, and ulti- 
mately hoped to win the girl, who, on her 
part, disliked him intensely, and declared she 
would only marry the man she was engaged 
to, and no one else. All of a sudden the girl 
disappeared, and though every search was 
made no intelligence could be gained of her, 
nor was there any apparent reason for her 
mysterious absence. Suspicion fell on both 
her lovers, especially on the one whose suit 
she had rejected, for it was well known he 
was highly incensed against her for her indif- 
ference towards him. They were both 
arrested and imprisoned, albeit they declared 
their innocence, and also their sorrow and 
astonishment at her disappearance. It was 
ascertained that she was last seen alive going 
to the “tank” with her pitcher to draw 





water, and that she had never been seen 
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since. On this it was decided to have the 
tank dragged, which was accordingly done. 
The first time they found nothing ; however, 
they tried again. On this occasion they felt 
something very heavy in the net; presently 
they saw the huge head of an alligator, and 
soon after heard a tremendous splash, which 
broke the net and allowed the animal to 
escape. They immediately commenced 
making another net of extra strength, and 
one not likely to be broken by the alligator. 
When it was finished they dragged the tank, 
and this time they did so most thoroughly, 
but to their amazement nothing of the alli- 
gator was seen. “Where can it be?” they 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ surely we were not deceived, we 
all saw it; and yet if it was in that tank we 
must have caught it.” Some one proposed 
that they should drag the tank from the 
opposite side. This they did, and their efforts 
were crowned with success, for they captured 
the alligator and brought him safe to land. 
He was of enormous size, and a most fero- 
cious monster. Inside of him they found 
no end of gold and silver bangles and native 
ornaments ; some of them were recognised 
by the bereaved father as belonging to his 
poor daughter, for they were the same she 
wore on the evening she was last seen walking 
towards the tank. The grief of her friends 
on this terrible discovery can be better 
imagined than described. What a sad fate 
the poor girl’s was! it makes one shudder to 
think of it. She must have put down her 
pitcher into the water, quite unsuspicious of 
danger, when she was seized by the monster, 
and in a moment dragged down. Not asoul 
knew the existence of the alligator in that 
tank. It was the only one there, and had a 
habit of hiding under the shelving of a rock 
on one side of the tank. This accounts for 
its not being captured when the tank was 
dragged on so many occasions. 

How this monster got into that tank, and 
where it came from, is a question for natu- 
ralists alone to answer. I have heard, though 
I cannot vouch for the truth, that alligators 
have been known to travel great distances at 
night. This animal must have walked 
straight through the populous city of Calcutta 
tothe tank unobserved. This is a true story. 

I give another instance of alligators 
travelling great distances. During the rainy 
season of the year a party of three, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and daughter, were 
returning to their home from some part 
of the country where they had been on a 
visit. ‘They were making their way on foot 
across a rice-field. Now my readers are 





probably aware that rice requires an im- 
mense amount of water, and will not thrive 
unless the fields where it is grown are fre. 
quently inundated ; ergo, the natives are in 
the habit of making thick mud walls and 
enclosing the fields all round with them, to 
prevent the water escaping. On this occa- 
sion the water was very deep in the field, 
and the party of three who had to cross it 
were obliged to walk on one of the, mud 
walls in single file, first the father, then the 
mother, and the daughter last of all. All of 
a sudden the two former heard a piercing 
shriek, and looking round beheld their beau- 
tiful and only child, their pride and _ joy, 
seized by an alligator and immediately | 
dragged into the mud and water. The poor 
father and mother were in despair, and could 
do nothing to save their darling, who shrieked | 
to them to save her, as she was being drawn | 
down by the cruel and ferocious monster. 
But her cries for help were soon hushed in 
death, for the destroyer and his victim dis- 
appeared under the water. Some days after, 
the alligator was caught and killed ; it wasthe 
only one found in the rice-field, and must | 
have come from an immense distance, as the | 
villagers had never seen one before. | 

Altogether we enjoyed our day at R—— | 
extremely, barring one little incident which 
might have proved disastrous to some of our 
party. During lunch one of our servants 
had lit a fire without perceiving that it was 
just under a shelf of a rock on which a | 
swarm of bees had ensconced themselves. | 
In a short time the smoke from the fire 
reached them, and they came down in hun- 
dreds towards our direction. We felt the 
only chance for us was to remain perfectly 
still, which we did, till one of the ladies, who 
had been stung tkree times on the face, could 
stand it no longer, and jumped up; the others 
covered their faces and hands with the table- 
cloth and whatever wrap they had; at last 
we all got into boats and rowed away as fast 
as we could down the river, whither, fortu- 
nately, very few of the bees pursued us, they 
having been attracted to two unfortunate 
natives who were sitting on the ground not 
far from the fire, and almost the whole swarm 
settled on their wretched hands. With a howl 
they rushed towards the river and threw 
themselves into the water. By this means they 
ultimately managed to get rid of their tor- 
mentors, but not before they had been most 
cruelly and severely stung. 

In the evening we returned to our canton- 
ment, having spent an interesting and charm- 
ing day, which will not be easily forgotten. 
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NOTES ON SOCOTRA. 


WHEN it was recently announced by the, and Mr. Midshipman Cruttenden to traverse 
press that the Indian Government intended | the island, and collect information regarding 
to occupy the island of Socotra, letters ap- its natural history and geographical features. 
peared in the papers regarding this, the) Lieut. Wellsted conducted his investigations 
latest acquisition of the British Crown, that| with great success, and his account of his 
showed the importation of the ‘Geogra-| journey and of the island, published in the 
phical Bee,” from America, was not such’ second volume of one of his works, entitled 
an absurd “ Yankee notion” as some we!“ The City of the Caliphs,” as well as in the 
could name,—wooden nutmegs, for instance. | Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
A gentleman of high scientific attainments | already noticed, was so admirable and com- 
wrote as follows to the Zimes on the 16th| plete that it earned the commendations of 
March last :—‘‘ When, in addressing section D | the British and Indian press as well as of the 
of the British Association at Bristol last president of the Geographical Society, and a 
year, I had occasion to take stock of the| few years later he was awarded the most 
present state of our knowledge of the zoology | coveted scientific distinction an Englishman 
of different countries, I found that as regards can receive, in his election to the fellowship 
Socotra there was nothing but an absolute of the Royal Society. 
blank; no naturalist or scientific traveller of The island of Socotra, also known as 
any sort appears, so far as I have been able Zocotra and Socotora, appears to have been 
to learn, ever to have visited the island.” known to the ancients; the great geographer 
Now it appears to usa pity that when a) Ptolemy notices it under the appellation of 
gentleman assumes to instruct so enlightened Dioscorides Insula, and Arrian says that its in- 
and august a body as the British Association, habitants were subject to the kings of the In- 
he should not seek for information, say at the |cense country. Malte Brun observes in his 
Geographical Society, whose journal is a/|‘* Universal Geography” that the population 
mine of wealth whence savas as well as of Socotra might forma subject for lengthened 
disciples may extract the priceless ore of scien- | discussion, and this writer notices, on the 
tific research, the result of the labours of authority of Edrisi and others, that a colony 
the most eminent travellers of this century. |sent by Alexander the Great remained here 
In 1843 died a distinguished young officer for a long time. Malte Brun also says that 
of the late Indian navy, Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, | during the time of Philostorgius—an ecclesi- 
who journeyed through Socotra, and wrote |astical historian who flourished in the fourth 
an interesting and exhaustive account of the century, and wrote a history of the Church on 
island and its products, which appeared in| Arian principles—the people spoke the Syriac 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, | language ; andhecites various other authorities 
vol. v., 1835." The following were the cir-|to prove the existence of a Christian race by 
cumstances under which Lieut. Wellsted was | whom the island was peopled, until as late as 
enabled to prosecute his travels through | 1593, when the Jacobites and Nestorians had 
Socotra. After the completion of the survey | each a bishop residing there. In 1612, at the 
of the Red Sea by Captains Moresby and time of the visit of Sir Thomas Roe, who was 
Elwon, assisted by other officers of the Indian | despatched by King James I. of England 
navy, the Bombay Government directed Cap-| on a special mission to the court of the Great 
tain Haines, I.N., commanding the 1o-gun| Mogul, the same author observes “that the 
brig Palinurus to survey the shores of Socotra, | Bediognes,” as he styles them, “ were of the 
as, in consequence of the establishment of a| Nestorian persuasion.” Christianity has long 
line of packet steamers between the Western | ceased to exist in this island, but though we 
Presidency and Suez and Cosseir, a coaling | are unable to account for the cause of its dis- 
station was required, and preference was| appearance, there is ample proof that it 
given to Socotra over Maculla and Aden, the | flourished at one time in this and adjacent 
two other places whose claims as a suitable | lands,nowthe stronghold of Mohammedanism. 
depot also found warm adherents. Sale, in his “ Preliminary Discourse” on the 
Accordingly Captain Haines surveyed the | Koran, a work of vast erudition and research, 
shores and waters around Socotra, and, at| remarks as follows on the causes that led to 
his own request, despatched Lieut. Wellsted | this influx of the Christian religion. “The per- 
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secutions and disorders which happened in 
the Eastern Church soon after the beginning 
of the third century obliged great numbers 
of Christians to seek shelter in the country of 
liberty, Arabia ; who being for the most part 
of the Jacobite community, that sect generally 
prevailed among the Arabs.” 

The first Europeanto visit the island wasthe 

great Venetian traveller Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, but he does not make any 
particular mention of its inhabitants or re- 
sources. The next to land on the island, ac- 
cording to Wellsted, was Fernandez Pereira, 
of whom we do not know much, This cannot 
be said of that great Portuguese admiral and 
viceroy, Alfonso de Albuquerque, who, early 
in the sixteenth century, at the time he con- 
quered Ormuz, and shortly before his repulse 
at Aden, took possession of Socotra and re- 
fitted his fleet here. The Portuguese under 
this remarkable leader extended their con- 
quests as far as the Straits of Malacca, and,— 
with an eye to the most eligible points for that 
maritime domination of the East which for a 
century, and until the advent of the English 
East India Company upon the scene, they 
successfully maintained,—erected forts on the 
island, the remains of which may still be seen 
at Tamarida on the north coast. When the 
great Company sent their ships to the East, 
one of the first voyages made was to the Red 
Sea, and a famousnavigator,Captain Downton, 
visited Socotra, of which he gives some ac- 
count in his narrative, a quaint work wherein 
he details how he defeated the Portuguese at 
Swally Roads, near Surat. Downton says 
of Socotra that “its chief product is aloes, 
though the annual amount does not exceed a 
ton ; that cattle may be bought, but are ex- 
ceedingly small; that according to the dry, 
rocky barrenness of the island, wood is at 
twelvepence a man’s burden, and every other 
particular is very dear.” He concludes this 
disparaging estimate of the products of Socotra 
by the statement that “of stones, arid and 
bare, the whole island is composed.” 
Another visitor took a more favourable view 
of the island, which he describes as fruitful 
and populous, and says “the inhabitants 
trade to Goa with the produce of the island, 
viz., fine aloes, frankincense and ambergris, 
dragon’s blood, rice, dates, and coral.” 

It is certain that this writer is mistaken 
when he speaks of Socotra as populous, for 
Wellsted, who traversed the island, estimates 
the number of the inhabitants at 4,000. He 
reconciles the diverse descriptions of the 
productiveness of Socotra, as given by these 
visitors, to the periods at which they made 


their observations. 
his first arrival at Tamarida, in January, 1834, 
there had been some recent showers of rain, 
and the following is his impression of the 
island as the Padinurus approached its shores : 
—The hills near the beach, and those of 
which we caught but a transient glance 
through some opening of the valleys in the 
interior, were clothed with bushes and trees 
to their very summits ; and their foliage of a 
lively green had to us, long accustomed to 
the parched and arid scenery of the Arabian 
coast, a cheerful and picturesque appearance. 


some whitened buildings pointed out the 
position of the town, for which we immedi- 
ately directed our course, and in a short time 


houses. The approach to and prospect 
from the anchorage in the bay of Tamarida 
was singularly beautiful and romantic, and 
was in every way calculated to give a favour- 
able impression of the general fertility of the 
island. Stretching along the inner extremity 
of the bay, in a line parallel to and at a short 
distance from the white belt of sand which 
forms the margin of the sea, a dark line of date 
trees shows itself detached into three separate 
groves. Within the western of these, inter- 


be perceived, their whitened walls and cottage- 
like structure giving them a neat and rural 
appearance. To the left a hill, forming the 


covered on its sea front, from the base to the 
summit, by a solid slope of light-coloured 


monsoon. To the right, steep broken cliffs 


the full force of the swell which rolls, chafes, 


is to the granite peaks above that the attention 
isprincipally directed. Theseriseimmediately 
over the town in startling abruptness, the 
steep, sharp, and pointed peaks which form 
the upper part of the range displaying a 
clear, well-defined, and magnificent outline, 
and assuming a variety of fantastic forms ; 
while in the woody glens that skirt the lower 
ridges, numerous streams are seen showing out 
from amidst the clustering foliage, or leaping 
over the darkened rocks in bright and spark- 
ling cascades. A contrast equally striking 
and beautiful is shown by the variety of 
colouring produced. ‘The lower ranges, from 
the luxuriance of the vegetation, and the 
umbrageous foliage of the trees, have a 





southern and eastern.extremity of the bay, is | 


sand, driven up by the force of the northerly | 
rise up perpendicularly from the beach, while | 
huge blocks dislodged from their faces lie | 
half immersed at their base, so as to receive | 


and bursts with great furyagainst them. But it | 
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We proceeded along till the discovery of | 7 


we were lying safely at anchor abreast of the | 


mingled with the trees, a fewof the houses may | 
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sombre and shadowy aspect ; while the gra- 
nite, divested to appearance of every particle 
of vegetation, exhibits on its grey surface, 
when lighted up by the sun’s rays, a variety 
of veins and patches streaked with brilliant 
red.” 

On the occasion of Lieutenant Wellsted’s 
second visit to Tamarida, a month later, he 
says, “ All was parched and barren, nor did 
it during our long stay in the south-west 
monsoon at all improve in its appearance.” 

Considerable interest attaches to this part 
of the island, as not long after the visit of 
the Patinurus, and the survey of its shores 
by Captain Haines, the Bombay Government 
—having come to terms with the nominal 
sovereign, the Sultan of Kisseen in Arabia, 
as to occupying the town for a coal dep6t— 
despatched a combined naval and military 
expedition, the former consisting of some 
cruisers of the Indian navy, and the latter 
of some artillery and a strong detachment of 
native infantry to take possession. A land- 
ing was effected at Tamarida, not without 
loss of life, owing to the surf; and the town, 
at this time consisting of about 150 straggling 
houses, not a third of which were inhabited, 
was occupied by the troops. Unfortunately 
the expedition was ill-planned, as the low 
land on which the town is situated was 
found to be unhealthy. At length, after 
some officers and men had died of fever, 
and many others contracted the disease, to 
which they ultimately succumbed, the troops 
were removed from the island, the occu- 
pation having lasted some months. Had 
the Government followed the advice of Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted, who, we believe, proposed 
the mountains, which rise to a height of 
5,000 feet, as a suitable and most salubrious 
station for the troops, it is probable that the 
death rate would have been less than in the 
Bombay Presidency. All necessity for the 
occupation of Socotra ceased when, in 
January, 1839, Aden was conquered by 
British arms, and became the great coaling 
station for the line of packets established 
between Bombay and the Red Sea. 

The houses in Tamarida are of peculiar con- 
struction, being built of limestone and coral, 
fragments of the former being found in every 
part of the island, and the latter abounding 
near the sea-shore in the vicinity. From its 
softness it is easily hewn into the required 
shape from the solid rock, and the natives 
prefer it thus to the detached pieces which 
are found along the beach. The houses are 
usually two stories high, of a square form, 
and with a tower in one angle in which the 


staircase is usually built. As the coral 
decays under the influence of the rain, the 
floors, sides, and roofs of the houses, which 
are flat and surrounded with a high parapet, 
are covered with a durable plaster prepared 
from coral after it has been subjected to the 
action of fire. 

Lieutenant Wellsted, who had obtained a 
permit from the Sultan of Kisseen to traverse 
the island, landed at Tamarida on the roth 
January, 1834, accompanied by Mr. Crut- 
tenden, a guide, and some natives to attend 
the camels which were to carry the tent and 
commissariat, the party numbering eight 
souls. His instructions were to proceed to 
the port of Colosseah to the westward, 
where the Padinurus would meet him after 
surveying the intervening coast, which would 
probably occupy about eighteen days. Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted proceeded for two days 
along the coast to Cadhoop, where he ar- 
rived on the 14th January. This place con- 
tains thirty houses, and about double that 
number of huts, or rather, miserable hovels. 
The principal occupations of the inhabitants 
are fishing, and tending their flocks of kine, 
goats, and sheep ; the latter are mostly under 
the care of the females, the more robust sex 
putting to sea when the weather permitted, 
though the stormy nature of these waters 
during a great portion of the year gave them 
a good excuse for idleness. 

Lieutenant Wellsted encountered some 
difficulty in prosecuting his journey to Co- 
losseah through the interior, the guide sup- 
plied to him by the Arab sheikh at Tamarida, 
under instructions from that chief, who was 
jealous of the Feringhees spying out the 
nakedness of the land, declining to proceed 
save by the sea-coast route. The lieutenant 
managed to convey a letter to Captain Haines, 
complaining of the obstacles thrown in his 
way, upon which that officer gave the sheikh 
to understand that unless the agreement 
concluded at Tamarida at the time the 
camels were hired was fairly carried out, he 
should take steps to enforce its provisions. 
This sort of argument always has effect with 
Arabs and other Oriental races, and accord- 
ingly on the evening of the 16th, Wellsted 
gained his point, and started for Colosseah 
by the road at the base of the hills, which, 
the further he proceeded to the westward, 
trended more towards the interior. This 
range averages from 500 to 700 feet in 
height, the upper portion being destitute of 
herbage and flat-topped. The few country- 
people they passed were either frightened, or 





reproached the guide for bringing white men 
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among them; though the present of a hand- 
kerchief or some small trinket speedily in- 
duced the women to take a more favourable 
view of the two specimens of the famous 
race of whom even these benighted islanders 
had heard from the outer world when an 
occasional “ daghalah” arrived from Mocha 
or some other Arabian port. 
Lieutenant Wellsted conducted his nego- 
tiations with these people with so much 
diplomatic tact that when on the following 
morning he descended from the spot on 
which he had pitched his tent, the Bedouins 
betrayed no alarm, and, after exchanging the 
usual greetings, “ Salaam aleikoum,” freely 
entered into conversation with him. Well- 
sted says :—‘“I found this party busily em- 
ployed; some of their number were making 
knives out of part of a hoop which they had 
procured from some whaler ; the anvil was a 
small piece of iron fixed on a block of wood; 
the furnace was fed with charcoal, and the 
combustion was maintained at the requisite 
intensity by means of a rude pair of bellows, 
which was constructed of the skins of sheep, 
a tube about six inches in length being at- 
tached to the lower part which answered as a 
nozzle, while at the upper part a small piece 
of wood served the purpose of a handle, with 
which a man worked them alternately in a 
vertical direction. The hoop being cut to 
the required length, was merely rounded at 
the lower end, fitted into a haft of the mefayne 
wood, and the operation was then judged to 
be concluded. Deep indentures from the 
blows of the hammer were visible in those 
which were handed to me as being finished, 
but these, they told me, were left to be re- 
moved by constant use. Others were also 
busily employed tanning skins, to serve for 
carrying water or milk, for which purpose 
they use the bark of a tree called ¢a/eo. The 
skin is first soaked in it, and afterwards the 
bark is rubbed in its dry state over it. One 
of the old ladies who had supplied us with 
milk the night before, and two of her daugh- 
ters, had taken up their abode in a natural 
bower formed by the umbrageous foliage of 
an eshaib tree, at but a short distance from 
the group with whom we were seated, and 
the feeling of curiosity so strongly implanted 
in the female bosom, predominates, it would 
appear, fully as much in Socotra, as in other 
parts of the world, for they soon became 
very solicitous and clamorous to be permitted 
to join the party, and when denied by the 
men, tried to approach with coffee, and under 
various other pretences, until they had fully 

























































satisfied themselves as to our appearance.” 





Continuing his journey, Lieutenant Well- 
sted came upon a bridal party who were 
engaged in preparing the marriage feast, 
which consisted of two sheep cut into small 
pieces and boiled in an earthen pot, some 
rice, a few onions, and some excellent dates. 
The Englishmen were invited to participate in 
this homely fare and gladly consented. ‘The 
parties to the marriage contract were as ill- 
assorted as they could be if they had hailed 
from Belgravia, from which we may gather 
that match-making parents are not peculiar 
to civilized communities. The bridegrooms 
in this instance were “both verging on 
seventy, and their wrinkled and decrepit 
appearance corresponded with their age; 
while the eldest of the brides, who were of 
course invisible, was not more than seven- 
teen, and the sum paid to the parents was 
ten dollars.” The meal was unaccompanied 
by any beverage save water and coffee, for it 
would seem that these ignorant islanders had 
not attained that degree of civilization which 
is implied by the use of spirituous liquors. 
After the conclusion of the meal the party 
adjourned to a plot of greensward under an 
adjacent tree, for the purpose of dancing, 
which they “kept up with spirit,” as the 
penny-a-liners say, until midnight. This 
custom of dancing is unknown among the 
continental Arabs, who are far too dignified 
to engage in saltatory amusements, and are 
of the opinion of the Hindoo spectator of an 
English ball, who when asked what he thought 


of the waltz as performed by British officers 
and ladies, contemptuously replied that his 
countrymen engaged nautch-girls to do all 


that for them. In this instance the party 


were unprovided with musical instruments, 
but one of the number chanted a tune while 
others joined in chorus. 
companiment the dancers kept time, if that 
can be called dancing which is described as 
‘a succession of rude jumps or bounds, 
without any pretence to regularity of step, 
while the others stood round in a circle, 
clapping to the tune at the same time with 
their hands.” 
would have felt offended had Lieutenant 
Wellsted offered any return for the rude hos- 
pitality so heartily extended to them, but 
they gratefully accepted a small present of 
tobacco. 
their journey, and during the day, and 
subsequently whenever 
Bedouins would send them a bowl of fresh 
milk, which formed a grateful and refreshing 
drink after a march under the heat of a 
tropical sun. 


To this rude ac- 


These primitive islanders 


The Englishmen proceeded on 


they halted, the 
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| credit his statement. 
occasion,” he says, “ I have*seen three of the 
| party which accompanied us finish, between 
| sunrise and sunset, the whole carcase, head, 
; entrails, &c., of a sheep ; and whenever they 
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The voracity of these people excited Well- 
sted’s astonishment, and well it might if we 
“On more than one 


could obtain them, they would make four 
meals of animal food during the day, and 
urge no objection to partaking of whatever rice 
came in their way between whiles. Nothing 
excited more astonishment with them than 
our, comparatively speaking, spare and 
meagre diet. ‘ That a meal?’ said Abdallah 
to me one day in his house at Tamarida, 
as he observed our servant placing a break- 
fast for myself and Mr. Cruttenden before 
us; ‘why, the youngest of my children’ (a boy 
about eight years of age) ‘ devours daily at 
each meal twice that quantity.’ ” 

On the sides of the hills in Socotra are 
caverns which are inhabited by the people. 
One of these which Lieut. Wellsted was 
permitted to enter was 120 paces in length, 
and of corresponding width and height. The 
entrance, he says, was nearly blocked up by 
a huge overhanging rock, which excluded the 
rain while it preserved the interior from the 
heat of the sun’s rays. Circular stone walls 
with narrow low doors divided the interior 
into different apartments, each of which 
appeared to be occupied by one family. 
The number in this cave was eight, and 
allowing four members as the average of 
each family, it makes forty occupants of this 
strange abode. The women were at first 
fearful of the white strangers until they were 
reassured by the guide, and a present of some 
cotton, needles, and other articles removed 
all shyness, and they made no attempt to 
conceal their faces. What chiefly excited 
their cupidity, however, were the uniform 
buttons, and Mr. Cruttenden good-naturedly 
stripped his jacket of these necessary adjuncts 
to a naval officer’s jacket. At a hamlet 
close to the cave, consisting of a few huts, 
some women came out with the usual offer of 
a bowl of milk, and one of the party asked 
Wellsted with much simplicity if he had 
come to procure a wife; the young officer, 
much amazed at the question, informed 
his fair interrogator that such was not his 
wish, and on inquiry learned that it was the 
custom for the Arabs visiting the island to 
proceed to the hills for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a wife, the market price of which 
varied between eight and fifteen dollars, 
according to her beauty or usefulness. 

The extremity of the range of hills over- 
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looking the sea, not far from the hamlet. 
formed a precipice in which were caves, the 
habitations of the islanders, which are thus 
described by Wellsted :—* Along the face of 
the precipice, a few feet below, there is a 
step or stair-like projection, about two feet in 
width, which answers as a terrace and path- 
way to a number of caves ranged like cells in 
the rock. In order to prevent their cattle 
and children from falling over the profound 
precipice below, the shepherds who inhabit 
them have erected at the anterior part a 
narrow wall, but notwithstanding this 2 more 
tremendous habitation in the south-west 
monsoon time can scarcely be imagined. 
This precipice extends parallel to the sea- 
beach for several miles, and, unlike the cliffs 
on the north-east side, which are clothed 
with vegetation, this is in some places entirely 
bare.” Wellsted speaks of the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of these simple country- 
people by the reported sale of Socotra to the 
English by its nominal sovereign, the Sultan 
of Kisseen, which is an important con- 
sideration now that the Indian Government 
proposes to reoccupy the island. He says 
that they spoke of this probable transfer 
without either expressing surprise or exhibit- 
ing dislike to this change of masters. On the 
contrary, they had heard of our just adminis- 
tration of affairs in our Indian possessions 
from the traders who visited the island ; and 
an old man said to the naval officer, “Should 
the English take possession of the island we 
should at least have a government, at present 
we have none.” 

The mountaineers and inhabitants of the 
cave dwellings are called Bedouins by Well- 
sted, while he designates the dwellers in the 
towns, villages, and lowlands, under the name 
of Arabs. We have described the abodes of 
the former, and will give some account of the 
huts of the Arabs, of whom the traveller 
speaks as “a weak and sickly race,” who 
may be classed as foreigners, or the descend- 
ants of foreign settlers, whose chief employ- 
ments are tending their date groves and 
flocks, making ghee (clarified butter), and 
trading between Socotra and Zanzibar. The 
huts of these Arabs are mostly of a circular 
form, the walls being constructed of loose 
stones, cemented with mortar of which mud is 
the principal ingredient. These huts are 
rarely more than four feet in height, enclosing 
a space of from twelve to fourteen feet in 
diameter, and are sometimes surmounted by 
a conical roof projecting nearly over the 
sides, constructed of the branches of date 
trees, and plastered at the apex in order to 
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prevent the rain getting through. In other 
cases the walls are built of the same height, 
and rafters are laid across them in a horizontal 
direction, covered with date branches, ce- 
mented over with lime and sometimes turf. 
Wellsted visited several of these huts, which 
were so low that it was impossible to stand 
upright within them, while in size they were 
“scarcely larger than an English pigsty, two 
or three families, each consisting of four or 
five individuals, residing together.” The dress 
of these Arabs consists of a loose single shirt 
descending below the knees, and confined to 
the waist by a leathern girdle, to which are 
suspended their arms. The lower classes 
wear only a piece of striped linen, with 
another thrown over the shoulders when 
exposed to the sun. In rainy or cold weather 
they all wear a thick woollen coat, sufficiently 
large to envelop their persons. The female 
dress consists of a long chemise of Indian 
cloth, having over it a loose wrapper, the 
ends of which being drawn round the figure 
are brought up to the neck in order to serve 
as a veil when they wish to conceal the face. 

Lieutenant Wellsted arrived on the 23rd 
January at Colosseah, which he describes as 
a village situated at the gorge of a valley, 
and consisting of a few wretched houses, 
some huts, and a small building which serves 
asa mosque. The inhabitants, who did not 
appear to exceed in number about fifty 
families, possessed a few fishing-boats, which 
also served for supplying with water such 
ships as put in here in want of that necessary. 
The water was obtained from a pool near 
the village, which again derived its supply 
from a stream which in the south-west mon- 
soon fell into the sea at this spot. One of 
the chief desiderata of Socotra appears to 
be water, and our travellers came upon few 
flowing streams during their wanderings 
through the island. The water taken in at 
Colosseah by the Padinurus was of very bad 
quality, and soon after being stowed in the 
ship’s tanks acquired an unpleasant taste 
and smell. 

Lieutenant Wellsted found the Padinurus 
lying at this port, and after communicating 
with Captain Haines, again proceeded into the 
country by a different route from that which 
he had pursued from Tamarida. Scaling the 
almost perpendicular ascent of the moun- 
tains, which have an elevation of 1,900 feet, 
he pursued his way along the centre of the 
island, and generally found the climate in 
the hilly parts cool and salubrious, and the 
natives well disposed, though at first shy. 
The population appeared to be happy and 








healthy, and they possessed large flocks of 
sheep, while their wants were few. The 
Bedouins here, as in other parts, lived chiefly 
in caves, and one of these, entered by Well- 
sted, was of great extent; its length was no 
less than 250 yards, breadth at its greatest 
depth 175 yards, and height 87 yards. In 
the centre of the entrance the arch drooped 
and rested on a rude sort of pillar, while 
from the roof masses of rock hung sus- 
pended. Striking towards the sea-coast from 
the centre of the island, the travellers retraced 
their steps along the valley to Cadhoop, and 
by the pass between that place and Tamarida, 
where they arrived on the 7th February. 

After an unavoidable detention, owing to 
the unfriendliness of Abdallah, the chief, 
Lieutenant Wellsted quitted Tamarida once 
more on the 13th February for the eastern 
extremity of the island, of which the physical 
characteristics are very similar to those of 
that portion of Socotra already traversed by 
him. The hills are precipitous, with small 
fertile valleys, watered by unfrequent streams, 
and partially cultivated, while date trees are 
abundant along the tracks, for roads there are 
none in the island. On the 16th February 
Wellsted descended from the highlands to 
the sea-shore, hoping to communicate with 
the Palinurus, but failing to do so, owing to 
the strong breeze, again returned towards 
the interior. On the 27th he reached Ras 
Moree, the eastern extremity of Socotra, and 
describes the country about here as flat and 
uninteresting. He encamped on the elevated 
land above the Ras, or cape, at a height of 
1,700 feet above the level of the sea, having 
in his rear a limestone hill, with an elevation 
of goo feet. As the Patinurus did not 
appear in sight, Lieutenant Wellsted decided 
upon returning to Tamarida, and on the 1st 
March started on his journey by the direct 
road, along which he found the hamlets 
much more thickly distributed than the route 
through the interior. In some parts the 
travellers had to cross some precipitous 
ascents, which attained, in one instance, a 
height of 4,400 feet, and they suffered much 
from the keenness of the atmosphere and 
the high wind, owing to their not being pro- 
vided with warm clothing. 

At the village of Suk, at the foot of the 
mountain, Lieut. Wellsted witnessed a strange 
sight, which does not speak very favourably 
for the Socotran character as regards their 
care of the aged. He says,—‘ While stroll- 
ing along the sea-shore shortly after noon, 
the day being intensely hot, I observed 
something at a distance which a man had 
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just quitted, who, however, seeing me direct | 


proceeded to Bombay with the results of 


my steps towards it, halted until I came up,| the survey, Captain Haines having succeeded 


and returned with me to the spot. 


found that a hollow had been made in the} 
loose sand of which the beach was composed, | 


and in this, lying on his back, and protected 


only from the fierce and scorching heat of the | 


sun’s rays by a tattered piece of cloth, was an 
old man apparently in the last stage of exist- 


ence ; he was unable to speak, but before him | 


were placed a few fragments of half-broiled 
fish and some dukkun, of which he had lightly 
partaken. On inquiring of my companion the 
meaning of what I saw, he told me with much 
nonchalance, that when a man or woman be- 
come too old to work, it is their custom to 
place them in the earth in this manner, food 
being brought to them daily until they expire, 
when a little earth thrown over them com- 
pletes their already more than _half-formed 
grave.” On the 7th March Lieutenant 
Wellsted arrived at Tamarida, and embarked 
on board the Padinurus, which soon after 


Here I|in constructing a chart of the shores and 


waters of the island. Should the Indian 
Government determine once more to occupy 
the island with a military force, it may be 
gathered from Wellsted’s notes on its climate, 
that troops established on the highlands, 
which are only three or four miles distant 
from Tamarida, might hope to enjoy better 
health than when stationed either in Aden or 
Poona ; but it would be unwise to repeat the 
blunder by which the first British force was 
located during the south-west monsoon in the 
lowlands about Tamarida. There can be but 
one opinion regarding the great importance 
of Socotra from a military point of view; a 
glance at the map will show that the possession 
of this fine island by a great maritime 
power would : seriously imperil our commerce 
with the East, notwithstanding our hold of 
Aden and Perim. 
C. R. LOW (LATE I. N.) 
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THE mountains are flushed 
With a rich, deep glow, 

For the sun hath kissed them, 
Unwilling to go ; 

Earth’s many voices 
Their songs have told, 

And evening’s soft pinions 
Around us fold. 





A little cloud floateth 
In rosy light ; 
To the burning west passeth 
In airy flight ; 
Over the meadows, 
The hills, and the trees, | 
’Tis silently borne 
On the summer breeze. 


And lo! as it neareth 
That mighty light, 

Its rose-flush hath yielded 
To amber bright ; 
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And its beauty increaseth 
In purple and gold, 
Till a sea of glory 
The cloud doth enfold. 


And gazing upon it, 
I seem to see 
A symbol of spirits, 
Which silently 
Their courses are winging 
To heaven’s gate, 
Where fairest beauty 
For them doth wait. 


And as they draw nearer 
To God, their light, 

His glory is on them 
Reflected more bright ; 

Till beautified, radiant, 
They sink in the glow 

Of that great sea of splendour 
Which round Him doth flow. 

M. 
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AN EPITOME. 


; BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER I, 


“¢ And well, with ready hand and heart, 
Each task of toilsome duty taking, 
Did one dear inmate bear her part, 
The last asleep, the earliest waking.” 
; Foanna Baillie. 
THe multitudinous household tasks of Lady 
Grizzel Home (her maiden name) remind the 
reader much of those of another loving mem- 
ber of a large household, who gave herself 
from her earliest days to“ help and strengthen 
those called upon to be leaders and workers ; 
inspiring them with courage, and keeping 
faith in their own idea alive in days of dark- 
ness,—‘ When all the world seemed adverse 
to desert.’” 

Such was little Caroline Herschel, the 
youngest but one of ten children, whose 
painstaking father, himself orphaned at the 
age of eleven, took every opportunity when 
at home of fitting them “for that station of 
life to which God had called them,” by 
availing themselves of the ordinary teaching 
of the garrison school at Hanover, during the 
latter end of the seven years’ war. Herschel, 
the father of the family, had obtained a good 
engagement as hautboy player and band- 
master in the guards’ band, and constantly 
cultivated the musical talents of his sons, in 
the hope that they might follow his steps 
when openings occurred. 

In the battle of Dettingen, however, the 
poor bandmaster lay wounded all night in a 
wet furrow, which affected his health for the 
remainder of his life. 

Meantime the elder daughter, called Sophy, 
who had been brought up away from home, 
came home at seventeen to be married. Her 
lover, named Griesbach, was also a player in 
the guards’ band, but was not in much esteem 
with his intended father-in-law, being “ but 
a very niiddling musician.” 

But great preparations (considering their 
means) were made for the young pair, who 
were to lodge in the same house with their 
parents. The brothers advanced two months’ 
pay for the wedding entertainment, their 
mother could furnish a plentiful stock of 
house linen, and the wedding festivities con- 
cluded with a ball, at which little Caroline, 


only three years old, merrily danced without 
a partner. 

Soon after this, war troubles broke out; 
the bride had to return to live with her 
mother, and not being of a very patient 
temper, used to chase the children away, and 
poor little Caroline had to stand freezing on 
the banks of the town ditch, watching her 
brothers skating, and feeling lonely and for- 
saken. 

Her two eldest brothers were now begin- 
ning to delight their father by their ex- 
traordinary proficiency as musicians; and 
they often were introduced as solo performers 
in the court orchestra. On their return from 
these concerts they were wound up to a high 
state of excitement, and would frequently con- 
tinue for hours in lively conversation instead of 
going to bed. Little Lina, as her family 
called her, used to lie awake to listen to their 
descriptions ; for she says, “It made me so 
happy to see ‘dem so happy.” Her favourite 
brother William already manifested a great 
love of astronomy, and his father also greatly 
admired it, and had even some knowledge of 
it. On clear frosty nights he would take 
Lina out into the street, and make her ac- 
quainted with several of the most beautiful con- 
stellations; and he loved to assist his son 
William in his many contrivances in the 
pursuit of his philosophical studies, among 
which was a neatly turned four-inch globe, 
on which he had engraved the equator and 
ecliptic. 

Towards the end of the year 1755, the 
regiment was under ordersfor England, and the 
little household was broken up. Not only the 
family, but the whole town was in commotion ; 
drums were loudly beating to march, men 
shouting and hallooing, and in a moment, 
as it seemed, all were gone. Alexander with 
many others had followed to take a last look 
of his father and brothers; Sophy, whose 
husband had gone with the regiment, shut 
herself up in her own room; the mother of 
the family sat down beside her infant’s cradle 
to weep without restraint; and little Lina, 
placing a stool at her feet, snatched up a pocket 
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handkerchief and put one corner of it into 
her mother’s hands, while reserving the rest 
to bedew with tears herself. The simplicity 


“#} of the action drew a smile from her sorrow- 
} ful parent. 


Mr. Herschel had left half his pay for the 
support of his wife and her infants—an 
example which his son-in-law was far from 
following. On the contrary, he left his wife 
to be an additional burden to her mother. 

After a long year of separation, Jacob, the 
eldest and only selfish one of the sons, was 
the first to return home, travelling by post, 
while his father and brothers were travelling 
wearily on the march home. The mother, 
being busy preparing dinner, suffered Lina to 
go all alone to the parade to meet her father ; 
but she could not find him nor any one whom 
she knew ; and at last, when nearly frozen to 
death, she returned home and found all the 
family at table. Her dear brother William, 
twelve years her senior, threw down his knife 
and fork, and crouched down to her to make 
her welcome. The others were so preoccu- 
piedwith themselves and their dinner, that they 
had never missed her, nor seemed to think 
her absence of much consequence. 

Jacob’s specimens of English purchases 
were all of tailoring and finery, while 
William only brought back a copy of “Locke 
on the Human Understanding.” But it was 
plain to his parents that he had not physical 
strength enough to continue in the guard 
during war-time; and they determined to 
take the first opportunity to remove him. 
His affectionate younger sister says,— 

“T can now comprehend the reason why 
we little ones were continually sent out of 
the way, and why I had only by chance a 
passing glimpse of my brother, as I was 
sitting at the entrance of our street door, 
when he glided like a shadow along, wrapped 
in a great-coat, followed by my mother, with 
a parcel containing his accoutrements. After 
he had succeeded in passing unnoticed beyond 
the last sentinel at Herrenhausen, he changed 
his dress My brother’s keeping 
himself so carefully from all notice was un- 
doubtedly to avoid the danger of being 
pressed, for all unengaged young men were 
forced into the service.” 

During these perilous times, the little girl 
was regularly sent to the garrison school with 
her brother Alexander till three in the after- 
noon, when she went to another school till 
six to learn knitting. 

“From that time forward I was fully em- 
ployed in providing my brothers with 
stockings, and remember that the first pair 


for Alexander touched the floor when I stood 
upright finishing the front. Besides this, my 
pen was in frequent requisition for writing, 
not only my mother’s letters to my father, 
but for many a poor soldier's wife in our 
neighbourhood to her husband in the camp ; 
for it ought to be remembered that in the 
beginning of the last century very few 
women when they left country schools had 
been taught to write.” 

Jacob, the spoilt, selfish eldest son, had 
very little mercy on Lina’s humble efforts to 
please,‘ and many a whipping she got for her 
awkward attempt to supply the place of a 
footman at table.” The sight of her mother 
constantly in tears, the prolonged absence of 
her father, and the domestic distress of her 
married sister, while the house was crammed 
with foreign soldiers who were quartered on 
them, made the household anything but 
happy for about two years. At length, in 
1760, the father of the family returned to it 
for good, broken in health, and worn out by 
hardships, but resolved to devote himself to 
the musical education of his children. Jacob, 
who had returned a second time from 
England, obtained the place of first violin in 
the court orchestra ; but the presence of this 
discontented member of the family was, as 
usual, the signal for a general upset of com- 
fort. 

Yet the father, though bearing suffering of 
no ordinary kind, set his children a noble 
example of patience, unselfishness, and self- 
denial. From the very first evening of his 
return home he took a little violin called the 
Adempken from its shelf, and immediately 
gave a lesson on it to his youngest boy 
Dietrich, now an engaging little creature of 
between four and five years old. Thence- 
forth he gave him daily instruction, and was so 
pleased with his rapid improvement, that 
before Christmas he made him play a solo 
on his little instrument, placed on a table 
before a crowded company, one of whom, an 
English lady, was so much pleased with the 
little fellow, that while others applauded, she 
gave him a gold piece. 

In a little while Mr. Herschel had plenty 
of scholars, whom he soon trained into good 
performers; and to make up their little 
concerts, he taught Lina to join the second 
violin in an overture, for she was always 
ready at his call, sitting in a corner with her 
knitting and listening all the while. 

A severe attack of typhus fever in 1761 
reduced the little girl to a low degree of 
weakness, yet on her recovery from it her 
general health was so good, that for the next 
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sixty years she did not remember ever to 
have spent a whole day in bed. Her confir- 
mation became the next important event in 
her life, for the proper preparation of which 
she was released from her household avo- 
cations by her mother. William Herschel 
was still in England, and showed no desire 
to leave it; but on April 2, 1764, his 
family was thrown into a tumult of joy by 
his appearance among them. The visit was 
very short, and his father had little expectation 
of living to see him again ; while his younger 
sister, who saw but very little of him, felt a 
grief almost too deep for words. 

“Of the joys and pleasures which all felt 
at this wished-for meeting with my—let me 
say—my dearest brother, but a small portion 
could fall to my share; for with my constant 
attendance at church and school, besides the 
time I was employed in doing the drudgery 
of the scullery, it was but seldom that I could 
make one in the group when the family 
assembledtogether . . Sunday, the 
8th, was the—to me—eventful day of my 
confirmation; and I left home not a little 
proud and encouraged by my dear brother 
William’s approbation of my appearance in 
my new gown.” 

The very Sunday fixed for his departure 
was the day on which she was to receive 
her first communion. The church was 
crowded and the door open ; the conveyance 
which was to carry him away passed at 
eleven o'clock. She had been obliged to 
part with him at eight—the postillion gave a 
blast with his horn as they passed—she 
felt the effect on her nerves for days and 
weeks after. 

A graver calamity followed soon after; 
Mr. Herschel had a paralytic seizure, which 
almost entirely deprived him of the use of 
his right side. He still gave private lessons 
in his own house, and struggled through 
three more years, when he was taken from 
his family at the age of sixty-one. 

Caroline was now seventeen, and was thus 
deprived of the only one who was strongly 
interested in her future education. Her 
mother thought it quite sufficient for her 
to be taught how to make up household 
linen. 

To this she earnestly requested to add 
dressmaking, and her eldest brother Jacob, 
now about to join William at Bath, graciously 
consented to it, but only on condition she 
did not learn anything else. He did not 
return till the following year, by which time 
he had played before their Majesties, and 
dedicated a set of sonatas to Queen Charlotte, 











after which his salary was augmented by 100 
thalers. 

The family passed the winter in the utmost 
quiet, except when Alexander brought home 
friends to entertain, which always made 
his mother very cross. Dietrich had, at his 
father’s wish, been sent over to Jacob’s care 
in England, but in the following July they 
returned together. 

A new direction was suddenly given 
to all their plans by a letter from William, 
proposing that Lina should join him at Bath ; 
to make trial, if by his instruction she might 
not become a useful singer at his winter 
concerts. He advised Jacob to give her 
some lessons meanwhile by way of beginning, 
and said that if, after two years’ trial, he did 
not find her answer his expectation, he would 
bring her back again. d 

Of course the thought of this experiment 
delighted Lina, but her brother Jacob un- 
kindly began to turn it into ridicule, and for 
some time she was left in uncertainty whether 
she was to go or not. She did her best to 
prepare for either event, taking every oppor- 
tunity, when she had the house to herself to 
practise the solo parts of concertos, with 
a gag between her teeth, shake and all; 
and next beginning to knit ruffles, which 
were to be William’s if she remained at 
home, or else Jacob’s. ‘The industrious girl 
also knitted as many cotton stockings for 
her mother and her youngest brother Die- 
trich as would last them two years at least. 

At length the suspense was ended by one 
of William’s hasty visits. His mother re- 
luctantly consented to Lina’s accompanying 
him on the trial visit to England ; and Lina’s 
pain at leaving her was somewhat alleviated by 
William’s settling a small annuity on his mother 
by which she would be able to supply Lina’s 
place by another attendant. The moment 
for the family parting at length took place, 
and the affectionate girl took leave of her 
much-loved mother and youngest brother on 
the 16th of August, 1772, and travelled with 
William six days and nights in an open post- 
waggon to the stormy coast, where they were 
put on board a packet-boat off Helvoetsluys, 
and thence conveyed over a rough sea to 
the coast of Yarmouth, where they were 
landed, or rather thrown like balls by a 
couple of sailors. 

The remainder of the journey, though 
fatiguing and exciting enough to one so un- 
used to travelling as Caroline Herschel, was 
very much a matter of course to her elder 
brother. They passed through London, 
which they witnessed when the shops were 
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lighted up; but he only took her into an 
optician’s besides showing her St. Paul’s and 
the Bank. ‘They were never off their legs 
except at meal-time; and at ten o'clock in 
the evening they started in the night coach 
for Bath. Arriving there, Caroline had some 
tea, and immediately went to bed; nor did 
she wake up till the following afternoon, 
when she found her brother had _ but 
just left his room. In fact, having been 
deprived of sleep for the greater part of ten 
or twelve days, she felt almost annihilated. 

No contrast could well be greater than 
her new life compared with her old one. 
For ten years she remained at Bath, obeying 
William’s instructions with the most loving 
faithfulness, singing when she was told to 
sing, copying when she was told to copy; 
“lending a hand” in the workshop, and 
taking her full share in all the exciting 
changes by which her brother became the 
king’s astronomer and a celebrity. 

When William Herschel brought her to 
Bath, he was established as a teacher of 
music, numbering among his pupils many 
ladies of rank. He was also organist of the 
Octagon Chapel, and frequently composed 
anthems, chants, and whole services for the 
choir under hismanagement. In addition to 
all this he was frequently engaged in duties 
of the most laborious kind during the whole 
Bath season. But he considered this only 
as a means to an end, for many hours of the 
night were devoted to the study of the 
heavens. Some ladies among his pupils had 
already taken lessons in astronomy from 
him; and through the introduction of his 
friend Dr. Watson, he had become a member 
of a philosophical society in Bath, to which 
for many years he contributed a variety of 
papers on scientific subjects. 

On the second morning after Caroline’s 
arrival, on meeting her brother at breakfast, 
he at once began to give her a lesson in 
English and arithmetic, and showed her the 
way of booking and keeping accounts of 
cash received and laid out. Being very well | 
satisfied with her voice, he gave her two or| 
three music-lessons every day, and the hours 
which were not spent at the harpsichord 
were employed in putting her in the way 
of managing a family. By way of recreation 
he talked to her of astronomy, which she had 
begun to make acquaintance with during her 
five nights’ travelling in the Post-waggon. 

Alexander Herschel, five years older than 
Caroline, boarded and lodged with his elder 
brother, and was located in the attic, while 
William kept the first floor for himself. Every 





week he gave his sister a sum for her domestic 
expenses, out of which she was to supply her- 
self at discretion for anything she thought 
necessary, always keeping a strict account 
of her expenditure, and balancing it with the 
sum remaining in her purse. One of her 
duties was going to market, which at first 
embarrassed her very much; but Alex used 
to watch her sometimes, unknown to her, in 
case she fell into any difficulty, and soon 
satisfied himself that she could manage very 
well. 

An old Welsh servant, very fond of her own 
way, gave her a good deal more trouble, es- 
pecially as they did notunderstand each other’s 
language ; and poor Caroline was also a good 
deal troubled with homesickness during the 
three winter months, which the melancholy 
letters of her sister (now a widow) did not di- 
minish, Except at meal-times her life was 
solitary and sad ; but as time passed on, her 
voice was in request at her brother William’s 
musical parties; and this introduced her to 
more society ; but she did not care much for 
young ladies of her own age, thinking them 
‘‘very little better than idiots.” 

After Easter, Bath became very empty ; 
and William was delighted with the com- 
parative leisure, which he knew how to employ 
so much more to his mind; but Caroline did 
not find herself much the gainer by it; for 
in consequence of his fatiguing life during 
the winter, he was only too glad to go to bed 
early with a basin of milk or glass of water, 
and some of his beloved authors on astronomy, 
which he read till he fell asleep. His first 
thought on rising was to obtain a view of 
some of those wonderful objects of which he 
had been reading; and there being in one of 
the shops a two and a half Gregorian telescope 
to let, he hired it for some time, and used it, 
not only for viewing the heavens, but for 
making experiments on its construction. 





He soon began to contrive a telescope 
eighteen or twenty feet long, the tube of 
which Caroline was to contrive out of paste- 
board, while the glasses were sent for and 
expected to arrive from London. Tin tubes 
were soon substituted for the pasteboard one. 
Great difficulty was found, however, in 
procuring glasses large enough for his purpose, 
and nothing effectual could be attempted, for 
want of time, till June, when some of 
William’s scholars would leave Bath. 

Caroline then found, to her regret, that very 
soon almost every room would be turned into 
a workshop,—a cabinet-maker making a tube 
and stands of all sorts in the drawing-room : 
Alex putting up a hugeturning machine he had 
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bought in a bedroom, for grinding glasses, 
turning eyepieces, &c., and still music 
necessarily kept up at every spare moment, 
and new performers engaged. Sometimes 
William Herschel himself gave a concerto on 
the oboe, or a sonata on the harpsichord ; 
and as for the solos on the violoncello of 
Alexander, they were divine ! 

As soon as Caroline could pronounce 
English well enough she was expected to 
attend the rehearsals, and on Sundays at 
morning and evening service, which though 
she did not much like at first, she soon found 
to be both pleasant and useful. 

William’s ardour sometimes occasioned his 
meeting with bad accidents. One day he was 
brought in by Alex in a fainting state, owing 
to the loss of one of his finger-nails. 

He had now moved into a house near 
Walcotturnpike. This househad a grass-plot, 
on which he immediately made preparations 
for erecting a twenty-foot telescope, till then 
an unknown size. The house also afforded 
more room for workshops, and a place on the 
roof for observations. Every spare minute 
was now devoted by him to polishing the 
mirrors he wanted ; so that to keep him alive 
Caroline had to feed him by putting morsels 
of food into his mouth, one at atime. This 
was once the case when he had not taken his 
hands from his work for sixteen hours together. 
His specula had all to be ground by the hand, 
no machinery being sufficiently exact. 

Generally Caroline read to him, when at 
merely manual labour, books that did not 
require much thought, such as Don Quixote, 
The Arabian Nights, &c. 

Thus they went on for four months, when 
their mother suddenly wrote to them in great 
distress, to say that her youngest boy Dietrich 
could not be found ; she feared he had gone 
off to India with a young idler not older than 
himself. 

William immediately left the lathe at which 
he was engaged in turning an eye-piece in 
cocoa-nut, and started for Holland, whence he 
proceeded to Hanover, without recovering 
the missing truant. Meanwhile Dietrich 
proved to be very ill at Wapping; Alexander 
posted to town, removed him from the inn to 
a lodging, and after a fortnight’s nursing 
brought him to Bath, where William found 
him on his return carefully attended by 
Caroline, who kept him to roasted apples and 
barley water. Dietrich remained in England 
on his recovery, where his brother found him 
some employment till 1779, when he returned 
to Hanover, and soon afterwards married. 


house in New King Street, which had a garden 
behind it, and an open space down to the 
river. Here, in preparation for the oratorios 
to be performed during Lent, Caroline copied 
the scores of “The Messiah” and “ Judas 
Maccabeeus” into parts for an orchestra of 
nearly one hundred performers, and the 
vocal*parts of “Samson,” besides teaching 
the treble singers, of whom she herself was 
now the first. On this occasion her brother 
William gave her ten guineas for a new dress ; 
and she says that choice could not have 
been a bad one, as the proprietor of the Bath 
theatre pronounced it (or her) to be an 
ornament to the stage. 

The Marchioness of Lothian, who was 
present at the oratorio rehearsal, said that 
Miss Herschel pronounced her words quite 
like an Englishwoman ; and it seems evident 
that had she chosen to persevere, her re- 
putation as a public singer would have been 
secure. She was first singer at the Bath 
concerts, and was offered an engagement for 
the Birmingham Festival; but she declined, 
being resolved only to sing in public where 
her brother was conductor. 

In the New King Street house, William 
Herschel discovered the Georgium Sidus and 
a volcanic mountain inthe moon. Here also 
the forty-foot telescope was completed. His 
name was now fast becoming famous as a 
writer, a discoverer, and the inventor and 
possessor of instruments of unheard-of 
value. Among his frequent visitors were now 
Sir Harry Englefield, Dr. Blagden, and Dr. 
Maskelyne. 

Before the forty-foot or even thirty-foot tele- 
scope could be undertaken, William Herschel 
had to erect a stand for one of twenty feet ; and 
Alex was always very alert and ready to help 
when anything new was in hand, but he 
wanted perseverance ; whereas Caroline had 
this remarkable quality ; and when she found 
that a hand was sometimes wanted to take 
some particular measure with the lamp mi- 
crometer, or to keep up a fire, or make a cup 
of coffee in the midst of a long night’s watch- 


might have found a hardship, thus exempli- 


load.” 

Scarcely a day passed without a visit from 
Dr. (since Sir William) Watson, with some- 
thing interesting to communicate from Sir 


Herschel was expected shortly to appear in 
town to receive the society’s gold medal. It 
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went with him, and they travelled by 
night. 

Although much harassed by engagements 
the thirty-foot reflector was never out of 
William’s mind, and if a minute could be 
spared between one pupil and another, he 
looked in to see how the workmen were 
getting on with the furnace which was build- 
ing below. The mirror was to be cast ina 
mould of loam, prepared from horse dung, of 
which an immense quantity had to be 
pounded in a mortar and sifted through a 
sieve. Caroline had many an hour’s work at 
this, and Alex frequently took his turn ; even 
Dr. Watson would sometimes take the pestle 
from her when he found her in the workroom, 
for they were all eager to do something 
towards the great undertaking. 

Among the Bath visitors were several philo- 
sophical gentlemen who used to attend King 
George’s levees whenin town. One of these, 
a Colonel Walsh, told Herschel that he had 
mentioned him in conversation to his Majesty, 
who wished to see him and his seven-foot 
telescope in the spring. The intended 
honour affected William much less than his 
anxiety about the casting, the day for which 
was now fixed. Unfortunately, the mould 
began to leak directly the metal began to be 
poured into it, and both the brothers Herschel 
and the workmen had to rush immediately 
out of the doors, as the stone floor flew 
about in all directions, as high as the ceiling. 
William fell, spent with heat and exertion, on 
a heap of brickbats ; but everything that could 
insure success was prepared for the second 
attempt, and a very perfect metal was found 
in the mould, which had cracked in the cooling. 

When Passion Week came, William Herschel 
was in earnest conversation with Dr. Watson, 


while a chaise stood at the door to take them |, 


to a morning rehearsal of the “ Messiah” at 
Bristol, when one of the young Griesbachs 
drove up, after travelling all night, to tell 
him that he would speedily be summoned 
off to town to wait on his Majesty. There 
was no time for hesitation or delay ; William 
was obliged to intrust Caroline to fill the 
music box with the necessary parts for between 
ninety and a hundred performers, but his 
engagements prevented his leaving Bath for 
London till the Tuesday after Whit Sunday, 
when he joined Dr. Watson in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Everything necessary for viewing 
double stars, and a new stand and steps 
for the seven-foot telescope, packed in a 
moderate-sized box, to be screwed to- 
gether when wanted, had been prepared for 
this momentous journey. 


Caroline and Alex were left in anxious 
suspense nearly twice as long as they had 
expected. At length she had the following 
letter from William Herschel. 


“ Dear Lina,—I have had an audience of 
his Majesty this morning, and met with a very 
gracious reception. I presented him with the 
drawing of the solar system, and had the 
honour of explaining it to him and the queen. 
My telescope in three weeks’ time is to go to 
Richmond, and meanwhile to be put up at 
Greenwich, where I shall accordingly carry it 
to-day. So you see, Lina, that you must not 
think of seeing me in less thana month. I 
shall write to Miss Lee myself, and you 
may tell other scholars that I cannot wait 
on them till his Majesty shall be pleased 
to give me leave to return, or rather to dis- 
miss me, for till then I must attend. 

“ Tell Alexander that everything looks very 
likely as if I were to stay here. The king in- 
quired after him, and after my great speculum. 
He also gave me leave to come to hear the 
Griesbachs play at the private concert which he 
has every evening. My having seen the king 
need not be kept a secret, but about my staying 
here it will be best not to say anything, but only 
that I must remain here till his Majesty has 
observed the planets with my telescope. 

“ Yesterday I dined with Colonel Walsh, 
who inquired after you. There were Mr. 
Aubert and Dr. Maskelyne. Dr. M. in public 
declared his obligations to me for having 
introduced to them the high powers, for 
Mr. A. has so much succeeded with them 
that he says he looks down upon 200, 300, or 
400 with contempt, and immediately begins 
with 800. He has used 2,500 very completely, 
and seen my fine double stars with them. 
You see, Lina, I tell you all these 
things. You know vanity is not my foible, 
therefore I need not fear your censure. Fare- 
well. 

‘“‘T am your affectionate brother, 

“WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 
“ Saturday Morning.” 


CHAPTER II. 


HERSCHEL now passed his time agreeably 
enough between Greenwich and London, 
though he was rather at a loss for work he 
liked, and would much rather have been 
polishing a speculum. He went to one of 
the King’s private concerts, and the King 
kept him in conversation half an hour, and 
made George Griesbach play a solo concerto 
on purpose that his uncle might hear him. 
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Herschel was also introduced to the best 
society ; dined at Lord Palmerston’s, and 
the next day with Sir Joseph Banks ; all the 
astronomers and opticians were full of what 
they called his great discoveries. “Alas!” 
says Herschel to Caroline, “ this only shows 
how far they are behind. Let me but get at it 
again, and I will make such telescopes, and 
see such things !—that is,” he adds more 
temperately, “I will endeavour to do so.” 

One evening when the King and Queen 
had gone to Kew, the Princesses and some 
of their ladies came to see his telescope, and 
had a most interesting conversation with 
him. He found them extremely well in- 
formed on general subjects, and thought they 
seemed most amiable characters. 

Caroline and Alex soon learnt from 
William’s letters that the King wished to see 
the telescope at Windsor. On July 2nd it 
appears that the King would not suffer Hers- 
chel to return to his profession again, and 
meanwhile he was writing home for money. 
Towards the end of July he returned, and 
immediately began to prepare for removal to 
Datchet, where he had taken a house, with 
garden and grass-plot where the small twenty- 
foot was to be erected. He was to be called 
Royal Astronomer, and to have a salary of 
£200 a year; well might Sir William Watson 
exclaim, ‘‘ Never bought monarch honour 
so cheap!” In fact, it was much /vo cheap, 
considering what a lucrative profession he 
was giving up for it; and to make matters 
worse, the salary was not even regularly paid. 
The house at Datchet was in a deplorably 
ruinous condition, the garden and grounds 
overrun with weeds; “ but then there were 
stables where mirrors could be ground, and 
a large laundry that could serve as a library.” 
Herschel gaily told his sister that they could 
live on eggs and bacon, which would cost 
nothing to speak of now that they were 
really in the country ! 

In October, Alexander was obliged to 
return to Bath, which was truly painful to 
them all. Caroline felt it most, and tried 
hard to persuade him to give up Bath for 
London, where he was sure of good engage- 
ments ; but this he refused, and before they 
saw him again the following year he was 
married. 

Much of Herschel’s time was thenceforth 
taken up in going, on clear nights, to the 
Queen’s Lodge, to show objects to the King 
' through the seven-foot. But when the days 
began to shorten, this was found impossible ; 
for the telescope had to be taken back to 


the night. He was also obliged to be absent 
in a week or ten days, to bring home the 
metal of the cracked thirty-foot mirror, and 
the remaining materials from his workroom. 
In her brother's absence from home 
Caroline was left to amuse herself solely with 
her own thoughts, which were anything but 
cheerful. She found she was to be trained 
for an assistant astronomer, and by way of 
encouragement a telescope was given her 
adapted for “sweeping,” consisting of a tube 
with two glasses, such as are commonly used 
in a “finder.” She was to “sweep for 
comets,” and she entered in her journal that 
she began August 22nd, 1782, to write down 
and describe all remarkable appearances she 
saw in her “sweeps,” which were horizontal. 
But it was not till the last two months of 
the same year that she felt the least en- 
couragement to spend the starlight nights on 
a grass-plot covered with dew or hoar-frost 
without a human being near enough to be 
within call. All these troubles were removed 
when she knew her brother to be at no great 
distance, making observations with his various 
instruments on double stars, planets, &c., 
and she could have his assistance immediately 
when she found a nebula or cluster of stars, 
of which she intended to give a catalogue. 
But at the end of 1783, she had only 
marked fourteen, when her sweeping was 
interrupted by being employed to write down 
her brother’s observations with the large 
twenty-foot. She had the comfort to see 
that her brother was satisfied with her 
endeavours to assist him when he wanted 
another person, either to run to the clocks, 
write down f memorandum, fetch and carry 
instruments,‘ or measure the ground with 
poles, &c., &c., of which something of the 
kind would every minute occur; and the 
number of measurements and observations of 
planets, double stars, &c., was incredible. 
The summer months passed in the most 
active preparations for getting the large 
twenty-foot ready against the next winter. 
As soon as patterns for the tools and mirrors 
were ready Herschel went to town to have 
them cast, and during Alex’s next short 
absence from Bath the mirrors and optical 
parts were nearly completed. 
That the night after a day of toil was not 
given to rest may be seen by the observations 
recorded on Mars Some trouble also was 
wasted in attempts to teach Caroline to re- 
measure double stars with the same micro- 
meters as before, and the small twenty-foot 
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she began to use the new Newtonian small 
sweeper ; but she could hardly be expected 
to meet any comets in the place which she 
swept, as she generally chose her situation at 
the side of her brother, that she might be at 
hand to be useful to him. In December she 
became entirely fixed at the writing-desk to 
book his observations. 

The instrument was yet in a very unfinished 
state, and her feelings were not very com- 
fortable when every moment she was alarmed 
by a crack or a fall, knowing him to be ele- 
vated fifteen feet or more on a temporary 
cross-beam instead of a safe gallery. The 
ladders had not even their braces at the 
bottom ; and one night, in a high wind, he 
had hardly touched the ground before the 
whole apparatus came down. Some labourers 
were Called in to help, but much work was cut 
out for the next day. 

Caroline had her accidents and disasters, 
too. One evening, the 31st of December, 
the weather had been cloudy, but about ten 
o’clock a few stars became visible, and pre- 
parations were hastily made for observing. 
Herschel, at the front of the telescope, di- 
rected her to make some alteration in the 
lateral motion, which was done by machinery 
on which the point of support of the tube 
and mirror rested. At each end of the con- 
trivance was an iron hook, such as butchers 
hang their joints upon ; and having to run in 
the dark, on ground covered a foot deep in 
snow, Caroline fell on one of these hooks, 
which entered her right leg above the knee. 
Her brother’s call of “ Make haste!” she 
could only answer by the piteous exclamation 
of “I’m hooked!” He and the workmen 
instantly were with her, but they could not 
lift her off without leaving nearly two inches 
of her flesh behind. A workman’s wife was 
called, but she was afraid of doing anything, 
and Caroline had to be her own doctress by 
applying aquabusade and tying a handker- 
chief round the part for some days. Dr. 
Lind, then hearing of the accident, brought 
her ointment and lint, and told her how to 
use them. At the end of six weeks she began 
to be in some fear about her poor limb, and 
again asked for Dr. Lind’s opinion. He re- 
plied that if a soldier had met with such a 
hurt he would have been entitled to six weeks’ 
nursing in an hospital. Yet this good, brave 
sister says, “I had the comfort of knowing 
that my brother was no loser by this accident, 
for the remainder of the night was cloudy, 
and until the 16th of January there was no 
necessity for my exposing myself a whole 
night to the severity of the season.” 

Ix. 


In the long summer days many ten and 
seven-foot mirrors were finished. ‘There was 
nothing but grinding and polishing to be 
seen. In her leisure hours Caroline ground 
seven-foot and plain mirrors from rough to 
fining down, and was “indulged” with 
polishing and the last finishing of a very 
beautiful mirror for Sir William Watson. 

The cost of the improvements made in the 
mechanical parts of the twenty-foot telescope 
during the winter of 1785 exceeded what could 
possibly be defrayed out of a salary of £200 
a year, especially as Herschel’s finances had 
been so much reduced during the first six 
months before he received his frst quarterly 
payment of fifty pounds. ‘Travelling back- 
wards and forwards, removing the telescope, 
breaking up his Bath establishment and 
forming a new one near the court, could not 
be accomplished for a trifle, even by one so 
self-denying. A good large piece of ground 
was required for the use of the instruments, 
and it was necessary to have the power of 
offering a friend a bed after a night’s obser- 
vation. 

It seemed to be thought that enough had 
been done for Herschel when he _ had 
leisure to make and sell telescopes. The king 
ordered four ten-foot ones himself and many 
seven-foot besides, and much had already 
been spent in polishing their mirrors. But all 
this was retarding the work of a thirty or 
forty foot telescope, which it was Herschel’s 
great object to attain as soon as possible. 

He was now past forty-five years of age, and 
felt how unjust it would be to himself, and 
to the cause of astronomy, to give up his time 
to make telescopes for other observers. 

Sir William Watson saw his friend’s diffi- 
culties, and on his return to Bath spoke his 
opinion of them very freely to several friends 
about court, and in particular to Mrs. Schwel- 
lenburg. In consequence of this, Herschel had 
an intimation through Sir Joseph Banks 
that £2,000 would be granted him for 
enabling him to make himself an instrument. 

The work immediately commenced. A 
very ingenious smith was engaged, and a 
temporery forge erected in an upstairs room. 
It soon became evident that the old tumble- 
down house would not answer its purpose ; 
and in June the Herschels left it for a place 
called Clay Hall, Old Windsor. Unlooked-for 
troubles here arising from the landlady, the 
house and garden at Slough were shortly taken, 
and the astronomer and his sister removed 
thither on the 3rd of April. Amid all the 
bustle of removal, every moment after daylight 
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Clay Hall was allotted to sweeping till 
daylight, and by the next evening the telescope 
stood ready for observation at Slough. 

A workman for the optical parts was en- 
gaged, two smiths were at work all the summer 
on different parts of the forty-foot telescope, 
and a troop of labourers were engaged in 
grinding the iron tools to a proper shape for 
the mirror to be ground on. Then heavy 
articles were cast in town, and cost Herschel 
many journeys. If it had not sometimes been 
for a cloudy or a moonlight night, neither he 
nor his sister would have got any sleep, for with 
the morning came thirty or forty workpeople, 
some to dig and prepare the ground for brick- 
layers who were laying the foundation for the 
telescope, some felling and rooting out trees, 
&ec. The smith meanwhile was converting a 
washhouse into a forge, and manufacturing 
complete sets of tools required for the work. 
In short, the place was for a time a complete 
workshop for optical instruments ; and Caroline 
thought it delightful to look in and see how 
attentively the men listened to and obeyed 
their master’s orders. 

At length, in July, 1786, Herschel had to 
deliver a ten-foot telescope as a present from 
the king to the Observatory of Gottingen. 
Before he left Slough on July 3rd, the stand 
of the forty-foot telescope stood on two cir- 
cular walls, capped with Portland stone (which 
cracking by frost, were afterwards covered with 
oak), ready to receive the tube. The smith 
was left to continue at work at the tube, which 
was sufficient work cut out for him before he 
would want more. The mirror also was pretty 
far advanced, and twelve or fourteen men were 
daily employed in grinding or polishing. 

At this time Caroline began what she 
called her “ Book of Work Done.” It opened 
thus :— 

“ July 3.—My brothers William and Alex 
left Slough to begin their journey to Germany. 
Mrs. (Alex) Herschel was left with me at 
Slough. By way of not suffering too much 
by sadness, I began with bustling work. I 
cleaned all the brasswork for seven and ten- 
foot telescopes, and put curtains before the 
shelves to hinder the dust from settling upon 
them again. 

“4th.—I cleaned and put the polishing 
room in order, and made the gardener clear 
the work-yard, put everything in safety, and 
mend the fences. 

“ 5¢h.—I spent the morning in needlework. 
In the afternoon went with Mrs. Herschel 
to Windsor. We chose the hours from two 
to six for shopping and other business, to be 
from home at the time most unlikely for 


persons to call; but there had been four 
foreign gentlemen looking at the instruments 
in the garden ; they had not left their names. 
In the evening Dr. and Mrs. Kelly (Mr. 
Dolland’s daughter) and Mr. Gordon came to 
see me. 

“ 6¢h.—I put all the philosophical letters in 
order, and the collection of each year in a 
separate cover. ... . 

**12¢4.—I put paper in press for register, 
and calculated for Flamsteed’s catalogue. 

“ By July the whole catalogue was com- 
pleted, all but writing it on the clear. : 
Many sweeps nearer the Pole being made 
than the register, it became necessary to 
provide a register for marking those sweeps 
and the nebulze discovered in them.” 

It will be seen by these brief notes what 
an orderly and constant employment Caro- 
line had undertaken for her brother's advan- 
tage, though it made no show. She meant 
to go on with her diary all the time of her 
brother’s absence; but as there was much 
repetition in it, she does not always repeat it. 
Two letters from her brother William were 
carefully preserved :— 

“ Hanover, Friday, F uly 14, 1786. 

“ Dear SISTER,—This morning we arrived 
safely at Hanover. We are a little tired, but 
perfectly well in health. We travelled extra 
post all the way through very bad roads. 
The post is going out in a very little time, so 
that I write in a hurry, that you may hear 
from us so much sooner. After a night or 
two of sleep here (by way of recovery) I shall 
go on to Gottingen ; but when I have col- 
lected my thoughts better together I will 
write more. Mamma is perfectly well, and 
looks well. Jacob looks a little older, but 
not nearly so much as I expected. In Sophy 
(Mrs. Griesbach) there is hardly any change 
but a few white hairs on her head. John 
(Dietrich) is just the same as before ; his little 
boy seems to be a charming creature. Fare- 
well, dear Lina. I hope we shall see you 
again in a few weeks. I must finish, for 
Alexander to write. Adieu once more.” 

How hearty and affectionate this home 
chat was! Scarcely less so is his next :— 

“ August, 1786. 

“ Dear Lina,—We are still in Hanover, 
and find it a most agreeable place. I have 
been to Gottingen, where Jacob went along 
with me, and the king’s telescope arrived in 
perfect order. The Society of Géttingen 
have elected me a member. We long very 
much to hear from you, as we have never had 





a letter yet. This is the fourth we have sent 
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you, and we hope you received the former| There is a third star preceding, but exceed- 
ones. This day fortnight we have fixed for|ingly faint. I suspected several more, which 
our setting out from this place, and be as-|may perhaps appear in a finer evening, but 
tured we shall be happy to see o/d England | they were not distinct enough to take account 
again, though o/d Germany is not a bad| of. 

place. Yesterday and the day before [have| “In Fig. 2, August 2nd, are only the red 
seen the Bishop of Osnaburgh and the Prince/and its following star; the preceding, in 
Edward.* If an inquiry should be made| Fig. 1, is partly hid in the rays of the comet, 
about our return, you may say (I hope with| and by one or two glimpses I had I think it 
truth) that we shall be back about the 24th| is got before it. 














of August. Adieu, dear Lina.” “In Fig. 3 I took the comet on the edge 
He seems to say, “ My heart, untravelled,| by way of taking in the assistance of another 
still returns to thee.” | star of about the same size and colour as that 


Through stormy weather his faithful sister | in the centre. bch 
continues plodding on :— | “T made these observations with my little 
“ August 1st.—I have counted one hundred | Newtonian sweeper, and used a power of 
nebulz to-day, and this evening I saw an/|about 30; the field is about 1} degrees. 
object which I believe will prove a comet. “T hope, sir, you will excuse the trouble T 
“2nd.—To-day I calculated 150 nebule. I | give you with my wag [vague] direction, which 
fear it will not beclear to-night. It has been | is owing to my being a bad (or what is better, 
raining throughout the whole day, but now/no) observer at all. For these last three 





yeas 


seems to clear up a little. vears I have not had an opportunity to look | 
** 1 o'clock.—The object of last night 7s @|as many Aours in the telescope. 
comet, | “Lastly, I beg of you, sir, if this comet 


“ 3rd.—I did not go to rest till I had) should not have been seen before, to take it 
written to Dr. Blagden and Mr. Aubert to/ under your protection in regard to A. R. and 
announce the comet. After a few hours’! D. C. 
sleep I went in the afternoun to Dr. Lind,| With my respectful compliments to the 
who, with Mr. Cavallo, accompanied me to/ ladies your sisters, I have the honour to be, 
Slough with the intention of seeing the comet, | sir, i 
but itwas cloudy, and remained so all night.4 *“ Your obedient, humble servant, 1 

Caroline Herschel’s letter to Dr. Blagden | ‘““Car. HERSCHEL.” 
was so clearly, temperately, and well ex-| 
pressed, that any highly-educated woman | 
might have been proud of it, and justly so 
her brothers. To Mr. Aubert she wrote more “ London, 7th August, 1786. 
easily, and probably was better acquainted | “DEAR MIssS HERSCHEL,—I am sure you 
with him. To neither of these letters did she | have a better opinion of me than to think T 
receive immediate answers, but they were | have been ungrateful for your vety, very kind 
well worth waiting for. This is what she/letter of the 2nd August. You will have 
wrote to Mr. Aubert :— | judged I wished to give you some account 

a ay | of your comet before I answered it. I wish 
EONS AMS “1 “T°” \ vou joy most sincerely on the discovery. I 

“Dear Sir,—Aug. 1st in the evening, at |am more pleased than you can well conceive 
ten o’clock, I saw an object very much re-| that you have made it, and I think I see your 
sembling (in colour and brightness) the 27) qwonderfully clever and wonderfully amiable 
of Mr. Messier’s nebula, except this object | brother, upon the news of it, shed atear of 
being round. I suspected it to be a comet,| joy. You have immortalized your name, and 
but a haziness came on before I could con-| you deserve such a reward from the Being 
vince myself of its having moved. I made) who has ordered all these things to move as | 
several figures of the objects in the field,| we find them, for your assiduity in the busi- 
whereof I take the liberty to send the first,| ness of astronomy, and for your love of so 
that you might compare it with what I send| deserving and so celebrated a brother. I 
to-night. |received your very kind letter about the 

‘“‘In Fig. 1 I observed the nebulous spot in | comet on the 3rd, but have not been able to 
the centre, a bright red but small star up-| observe it till Saturday, owing to cloudy 
wards, another very faint white star following,| weather. I found it immediately by your 
and in the situation as marked in the figure. | directions ; it is very curious, and in every 
respect as you describe it. . . . 


This letter in due course received the 
following satisfactory answer : — 
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“By the above you will see that it will be 
very near 19 of Come Berenices to-night, and 
it will be a curious observation if it should 
prove an occultation of one of the stars of 
the Come. Notice has been give to astro- 
nomers at home and abroad of the discovery. 
I shall continue to observe it, and will give 
you a further account of it byand by. In 
the meanwhile, believe me to be, with much 
gratitude and regard, dear Miss Herschel, 

“ Your most obedient and obliged humble 
servant, “ Avex. AUBERT.” 


Caroline next wrote to her brother Diet- 
rich:— 
“ Aug. 4, 1786. 


“ DEAR BROTHER,—We received yesterday 
William’s and Alexander's letter, and find 
that they intend to leave Hanover on the 8th 
of August, therefore they will not see the 
contents of this. However, as you have an 
instrument, I think you are entitled to infor- 
mation of a telescopic comet which I hap- 
pened to discover on the 1st of August, and 
which I found by observations of the znd to 
have moved nearly three-quarters of a degree. 
Last night it was cloudy, but I hope the 


weather will be more favourable another | 
night, that we may see a little more of it. I | 
believe you have a pair of Harris’s maps ;| 


the place where I saw the comet is between 
53 and 54 Ursz Majoris, and the 14, 15, and 
16 of Comz Berenice of Flamsteed’s cata- 
logue. All stars of Flamsteed are in Bode's | 
catalogue to be found, and if you cannot do 
without it, I dare say it is to be met with at 
Hanover. 

“T found it with a magnifier of about 30, 
with a field of about 1} degree. Now if 
you have a piece which is nearly like this, I 
would advise you to make use of that in 
sweeping all around this place, for it must be, 
by the time you receive this letter, at a con- 
siderable distance. 

“When I saw it, it appeared like a very 
bright but round small nebula. 

“The first letter I received from Hanover, 
from William, gave us the greatest satisfac- 
tion imaginable, for it contained a good 
account of the health of all our dear rela- 
tions. I hope our dear mother does not 
grieve too much now they have left her. I 
dare say William will soon pay another visit, 


the two following years, for they were spent 
in a perfect chaos of business, The garden 
and workrooms were swarming with labourers 
and workmen, smiths and carpenters going 
to and fro between the forge and the forty- 
fcot machinery, and not one screw-bolt about 
the whole apparatus was fixed without the 
immediate eye of her brother. “I have seen 
him,” she says, “lie stretched many an hour 
in a burning sun across the top beam, whilst 
the ironwork for the various motions was 
being fixed. At one time no less than 
twenty-four men (twelve and twelve relieving 
each other) kept polishing day and night; 
my brother, of course, never leaving them all 
the while, taking his food without allowing 
himself time to sit down to table.” 

The discovery of the Georgian satellites 
caused many breaks in the sweeps at the end 
of 1786 and beginning of 1787, by leaving 
off abruptly against the meridian passage of 
the planet, which occasioned much work, 
both in shifting the instrument and booking 
the observations. The discovery of these 
satellites of course brought many nocturnal 
visitors to Slough, and many times Caroline 
listened with pain to conversation held by 

















and then 1 will take that opportunity of coming 
to see her. Farewell, dear brother; give my 
best love,” &c. 

Miss Herschel says it would be impossible 
for her, even if required, to give a regular 





account of all that passed around her during 





her brother when he was already quite ex- 
hausted by their numerous questions. She 
took care always to have some work in hand, 
with which she could proceed without troub- 
ling him for directions. 

By desire of Sir William Watson, Herschel 
had his bust taken about this time by Locke. 
In consequence of an application made 
through Sir Joseph Banks to the king, 
a second £2,000 was granted Herschel 
yearly for the expense of repairs, such 
as ropes, painting, &c., and the keep 
and clothing of the men who attended at 
night. Fifty pounds a year was also settled 
on Miss Herschel as her brother’s assistant ; 
and in October she received £12 10s. as the 
first quarterly payment of her salary, and the 
first money she ever in her lifetime thought 
herself‘at liberty to spend to her own liking. 
A great uneasiness was thus removed from 
her mind, for though she had been generally 
the keeper of her brother’s purse, with a 
charge from him to provide for her personal 
wants, only writing “ For Car.” to the sums 
so laid out, they hardly amounted, when cast 
up, to seven or eight pounds a year since the 
time when they left Bath. 

From this time the utmost activity prevailed 
to forward the completion of the forty-foot. 
An additional optical workman was engaged, 
and preparation made for casting the second 
mirror. Journeys to town were made for 
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moulding ; and in January a fine cast mirror 
safely arrived at Slough. Several seven-foot 
telescopes were finished and sent off. 

The 8th of May, 1788, was fixed on for 
Herschel’s marriage to an amiable widow 
lady, daughter of a Mr. Baldwin, merchant, 
and widow ofa Mr. Pitt ; so it may be easily 
supposed that Caroline must have been fully 
employed (besides “‘minding the heavens”) in 
putting everything as well in order as she 
could for an event in which her beloved 
brother’s happiness was so nearly concerned, 
and when she was going to give up the place 
of his housekeeper, which she had fulfilled 
for so many years with zeal and success. 

But however amiable and loveable the 
lady who was the happy choice of William 
Herschel doubtless was, there might be, and 
seems to have been, in the sensitive heart of 
Caroline a painful feeling at the new state of 
things, which, while she still had to strive 
against it, made her aware that her best 
course would be to leave no written word of 
the warfare within. There are no journals or 
letters of the next ten years to betray secrets 
to the curious or cause affectionate friends to 
lower the standard by which they had so 
long rated her. “A blank, my lord! she 
never told her love,” except by her continued 
devotion to the beloved brother in whom 
she almost seemed to live. 

Thenceforth she lived in lodgings, coming 
every day for her work, and in all respects 
continuing the same labours as her brother’s 
secretary and assistant as before. His excel- 
lent wife gradually won her way into Caroline’s 
heart more and more, though nothing could 
atone to her for her loss of that supreme 
place by her brother’s side which she had 
held for sixteen years. 

It was a compensation of another sort, 
that did not fill the void in the affections, | s 
but yet in the mind, that enabled her to 
discover no fewer than eight comets in the 
next nine years, to five of which the priority 
of her claim over other observers is un- 
questioned. Her astronomical journals from 
that date prove that her zeal in “minding the 
heavens” knew no abatement. A packet, in 
coarse paper, was found among her writings, 
thus labelled :— 

“This is what I call the Bills and Receipts 
of my Comets.” 


remained in charge, seldom leaving the house 
but to go to her lodging to her daily one 
o’clock dinner. In April her brother came 
home for a short time; brought her a paper 
for the Royal Society to make a fair copy of, 
and the brother and sister occupied the fine 
nights in “sweeping.” 

In June Dr. and Mrs. Herschel returned 
home for a short time, but returned to Bath. 
In August he and his brother Alexander 
came to Slough, and the latter called on 
Caroline in her lodgings. 

In February we find her beginning to 
speak of “little John,” the only child of Dr. 
Herschel. She was evidently growing very 
fond and proud of him, and she had reason 
to be to the latest hour of her life. 

The fatigue and labour of incessantly 
fulfilling commissions from those who were 
anxious to secure, at whatever price, tele- 
scopes of their very own, of Herschel’s 
construction, told seriously on his health, as 
well as withdrew him from yet further 
extending his astronomical researches. In 
October, 1806, a comet became visible, 
which occasioned a great influx of visitors to 
|the great telescope. Two parties came from 
the Castle on the same night ; and during a 
whole month Herschel had not had an evening 
| to himself when rest was absolutely necessary. 

“It has ever been my opinion,” writes 
| Miss Herschel, “that on the 14th of October 
| his nerves received a shock of which he never 
| got the better afterwards. Till past 
midnight he was on the grass-plot surrounded 
by fifty or sixty persons, without having had 
time for putting on proper clothing, or for 
the least nourishment passing his lips.” 

In 1809 Caroline had to nurse Dietrich 
through a distressing illness, never neglecting 
her brother William’ s work, but entirely 
sacrificing to it her own sleep. Dietrich 
recovered, but Dr. Herschel grew worse. In 
1812 John Herschel, the pride of his family, 
became senior wrangler at Cambridge, having 
gained all the first prizes without exception. 

On July 4th, 1819, Sir William Herschel 
wrote to his sister in tremulous characters, 
“Lina, there is a great comet. I want you 
to assist me. Come to dine and spend the 
day here. If you can come soon after one 
o’clock we shall have time to prepare maps 
and telescopes. _I saw its situation last night. 
It has a long tail.” 














Her diary was fitfully resumed in 1798. 
In the following February her brother, now 
styled Dr. Herschel, with Mrs. Herschel, 
Miss Cobet and servants, left Slough for 
Bath ; Caroline Herschel, with Russell (the 


To this she added,— 

“T keep this as arelic! Every line now 
traced by the hand of my dear brother 
becomes a treasure to me. 

““C. HERSCHEL.” 





horsekeeper) and his wife to take care of her, 
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LORD 


WE suppose there are few readers who | 
profess to be tolerably well acquainted with 
current literature who are not indebted to | 
Lord Macaulay for many hours of rare in- 
tellectual enjoyment. 
has left us is, properly speaking, a fragment, 
the mere groundwork of a magnificent design 
he hoped to complete, he is the most popular 
of historians. 
English history in so fascinating a manner ; 
for no other writer was ever before moved to 
take such prodigious pains by an enthusiastic 
love of his theme. Not that we believe him 
to be faultless as an author. Amid the 
brilliance of such a style as his, truth almost 
of necessity will at times be partially con- 
cealed, or remain only half told. He was, 


besides, a hearty Whig partisan ; and though | 


not blameable on this account, his bias won 
for him many enemies. In one or two in- 
stances, such as those of the patriots Henry 
Danvers and William Penn, individuals have 
been wronged, and in the case of Penn a 
notorious court sycophant has been mistaken 
for a man of unimpeachable virtue 


for supposing that had Macaulay liv ed a few 


years longer he would have rectified some of | 
the things which to tens of thousands of per- | 


sons are blemishes in a work for which they 
are nevertheless sufficiently grateful. 

The historian came of a respectable if not 
an illustrious stock. One hundred and 
seventy years ago his great-grandfather, 
Aulay Macaulay, was a Highland minister, 
and his son Kenneth, sixty or seventy years 
later, encountered Johnson and Boswell on 
their famous tour. John, another son, and 
born in 1720, became in due time the father 
of Zachary Macaulay, who, next to the 
historian, is the best known of the family. 
As a youth of sixteen he accepted a situation 
on an estate in Jamaica, of which he became 
manager, but which he relinquished after eight 
years because he would not countenance the 
abominations of slavery as they then existed 
in the island. Soon 


to the Governorship which he eventually | 


* “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” by 
George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. (London: Longmans 
and Co , 1876.) 


Though the work he | 


No one before ever wrote | 


However, | 
to err is human; and there is strong reason | 


after his return to | 
England he accepted another appointment | 
in the Council of Sierra Leone, a direct step | 





MACAULAY,* 


assumed, Henceforward Zachary was an 
| uncompromising opponent of slavery, and in 
| the good providence of God he was destine:| 
to co-operate with that noble band who 
laboured to free England from associations 
| which disgraced her flag. 
In August, 1799, 


Zachary Macaulay 


Hannah More. For a year the young couple 
_ resided in Lambeth, and on October 25, 1800, 
| their first child was born at Rothley Temple, 
the house of Thomas Babington, the uncle 
of the little stranger, and after whom he was 
named. The historian was born “in a room 
panelled from ceiling to floor, like every 
corner of the ancient mansion, with oak 
almost black from age,—looking eastward 
across the park, and southward through an 
ivy-shaded window into a little garden.” 
On the day after his son’s birth Zachary 
Macaulay was thrown from his horse, by 
which accident he broke both his arms, and 
was thus laid aside in enforced idleness for a 
longer period than he had ever indulged in 
during health for purposes of recreation. We 
are told, indeed, that this was “the only 
,| holiday worth the name which (as far as 
| ean be traced in the family records) he ever 
took during his married life.” 

For a couple of years the family resided in 
| the heart of the City, in Birchin Lane, and 
| while here Drapers’ Garden, near the Royal 
| Exchange, was a convenient area for daily 
| exercise. Then the family removed to a 
house on the border of Clapham Common ; 
and in that favoured rural suburb Macaulay 
spent the days of his happy childhood. 
Signs of an uncommon genius early became 
manifest, but we will give only a glimpse of 
his childhood and pass on. Says Mr. 
Trevelyan,— 

Mrs. Hannah More was fond of relating 
how she called at Mr. Macaulay’s, and was 
met by a fair, pretty, slight child, with 
abundance of light hair, about four years of 
age, who came to’the front door to receive 
her, and tell her that his parents were out, 
but that if she would be good enough to 
come in he would bring her a glass of old 
spirits, a proposition which greatly startled 
| the good lady, who had never aspired beyond 
| cowslip wine. When questioned as to what 
| he knew about old spirits, he could only say 
| that Robinson Crusoe had some. About this 


married Selina Mills, a pupil and friend of 
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period his father took him on a visit to Lady 
Waldegrave, at Strawberry Hill,and was much 
pleased to exhibit to his old friend the fair, 
light boy, dressed in a green coat with red 
collar and cuffs, a frill at the throat, and 
white trousers. After some time had been 
spent among the wonders of the Orford 
Collection, of which ever after he carried a 
catalogue in his head, a servant who was 
waiting on the company in the great gallery 
spilt some hot coffee over his legs. The 


hostess was all kindness and compassion, | 


and when after a while she asked how he 
was feeling, the little fellow looked up in her 
face and replied, ‘Thank you, madam, the 
agony is abated.’”’ 

Macaulay appears to have been happy in 
his schoolmasters. His first tutor was “ Mr. 
Greaves, a shrewd Yorkshireman,” of Clap- 
ham; and thence he was advanced to the 
household of an excellent clergyman at Little 
Shelford, near Cambridge, who in 1814 re- 
moved to Aspenden Hall, near Buntingford, 
Herts. He was popular among his school- 
mates, was beloved at home, and at school 
penned letters which read more like the pro- 
ductions of a literary man in middle life than 
the letters of a boy of fifteen. At this time 
Zachary Macaulay, in addition to fulfilling 
his usual every-day duties, was editor of the 
Christian Observer. He was also one of the 
most prominent members of that renowned 
Clapham set who warred “ against cruelty, 
ignorance, and irreligion, and, in their less 


momentous skirmishes, with the votaries of 


the stage, the racecourse, and the card-table.” 
Thus passed the time, — because so 
happily, until the year 1818, when Macaulay 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At the university he hated mathematics ; 
while he did not stand first, he excelled in an 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
models; he read prodigiously, and he was the 
life of a coterie of kindred spirits, who when 
older folks were asleep, “ would pour out into 
the moonlight, and ramble for mile after mile 
through the country, till the noise of their 
wide flowing talk mingled with the twittering 
of the birds in the hedges which bordered 
the Coton pathway on the Madingley road.” 
A curious fact associated with his residence 
at Trinity College was his entering the lists 
of competition for the Greaves prize of ten 
pounds, which is awarded annually for an 
essay on William the Third. “It is more 
than probable,” we are told, “that to this old 
Cambridgeshire Whig was due the first idea 
of that History in whose pages William of 
Orange stands as the central figure.” Even 





thus early he was a zealous politician. On 
one memorable occasion, during an election 
riot in the streets of Cambridge, he was un- 
luckily struck in the face by a dead cat which 
happened to be among the missiles of the 
contending parties. The man who threw the 
cat at once apologized, saying “that the cat 
had been meant for Mr. Adeane. ‘I wish,’ 
replied Macaulay, ‘that you had meant it for 
me anc hit Mr. Adeane.’” Before he left Cam- 
bridge the circumstances of the family were 
reduced. Zachary Macaulay, who supposed 
himself to be a man of wealth, rather suddenly 
found that he was comparatively poor, and 
hence his brilliant sen was glad to earn a 
hundred guineas by giving lessons daily for 
nine months to a couple of young gentlemen 
in the town. 

Though intended by his father for the legal 
profession, Macaulay never took kindly to 
the law. Called to the. bar in 1826, he joined 
his circuit at Leeds ; but to his good father's 
evident grief he soon became more engrossed 
with KAnight’s Quarterly Magazine than he 
was with briefs, lawyers’ speeches, and judges’ 
decisions. About the same tinte he delivered 
a very brilliant speech at an anti-slavery 


|meeting, and says Mr. Trevelyan, “ That was 


probably the happiest moment of Zachary 
Macaulay’s life. Keen as his pleasure 
was, he took it in his own sad way. From 
the first moment to the last he never moved a 
muscle of his countenance, but sat with his 
eyes fixed on a piece of paper, on which he 
seemed to be writing with a pencil. While 
talking with his son that evening he referred 
to what had passed, only to remark that it was 
ungraceful in so young a man to speak with 
folded arms in the presence of royalty.” 

But Macaulay’s fame as a writer really 
dates from the publication of his well-known 
essay on Milton in the Zdinburgh Review 
for 1825. “Can you not lay your hands on 
some clever young man who would write for 
us ?” asked Jeffrey of an accquaintance about 
this time; “the original supporters of the 
work are getting old,and either too busy or too 
stupid.” ‘The sequel was the engagement of 
Macaulay, whose first contribution rendered 
the number of the Aezview in which it ap- 
peared the common talk of the town. That 
article brought its author into prominent 
notice, and five years afterwards, by the 
favour of Lord Lansdown, he entered Parlia- 
ment as member for the pocket borough of 
Calne. 

While on the Northern Circuit, in 1826, 
Macaulay met with no more interesting ad- 





venture than was his visit to Sydney Smith 
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at that celebrated wit’s Yorkshire parsonage, 
e. $.— 

“ This parish lies three or four miles out 
of any frequented road. It is, however, most 
pleasantly situated. ‘Fifteen years ago,’ 
said he to me as I alighted at the gate of his 
shrubbery, ‘I was taken up in Piccadilly and 
set down here. ‘There was no house and no 
garden; nothing but a bare field.’ One 
service this eccentric divine has certainly 
rendered to the Church. He has built the 
very neatest, most commodious, and most 
appropriate rectory that I ever saw. ll its 
decorations are in a peculiarly classical style, 
grave, simple, and gothic. The bed chambers 
are excellent, and excellently fitted up; the 
sitting-rooms handsome, and the grounds 
sufficiently pretty. Tindal and Parke (not 
the judge, of course), two of the best lawyers, 
best scholars, and best men in England, were 
there. We passed an extremely pleasant 
evening, had a very good dinner, and many 
amusing anecdotes. After breakfast the next 
morning I walked to church with Sydney 
Smith. The edifice is not at all in keeping 
with the rectory. It is a miserable little 
hovel with a wooden belfry. It was, how- 
ever, well filled, and with decent people, who 
seemed to take very much to their pastor. 
I understand that he is a very respectable 
apothecary, and most liberal of his skill, 
his medicine, his soup, and his wine among 
the sick. He preached a very queer sermon 
—the former half too familiar, and the latter 
half too florid, but not without some ingenuity 
of thought and expression.” 

We must not omit Macaulay’s description 
of another friend who shone in the brilliant 
circle of the Edinburgh Review. 

“ My Edinburgh expedition has given me 
so much to say, that unless I write off some 
of it before I come home I shall talk you all 
to death, and be voted a bore in every house 
which I visit. I will commence with Jeffrey 
himself. I had almost forgotten his person, 
and indeed I should not wonder if even now 
I were to forget it again. He has twenty 
faces, almost as unlike each other as my 
father’s to Mr. Wilberforce’s and infinitely 
more unlike to each other than those of near 
relatives often are ; infinitely more unlike, for 
example, than those of the two Grants. 
When absolutely quiescent, reading a paper, 
or hearing a conversation in which he takes 
no interest, his countenance shows no indi- 
cation whatever of intellectual superiority of 
any kind. But as soon as he is interested, 
and opens his eyes upon you, the change is 


violent contortion in his form, an exquisite 
humour in his sneer, and a sweetness and 
brilliancy in his smile beyond anything that 
ever I witnessed. A person who had seen 
him in only one state would not know him if 
he saw him in another. For he has not, like 
Brougham, marked features which in all 
moods of mind remain unaltered. ‘The mere 
outline of his face is insignificant. The ex- 
pression is everything; and such power and 
variety of expression I never saw in any 
human countenance, not even in that of the 
most celebrated actors.” 

The most uncanny temper among the Edin- 
burgh reviewers was Lord Brougham, who 
makes a sorry figure indeed in Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s 
volumes. Brougham’s besetting sin was 
jealousy, and he appears to have made no 
effort to conquer his weakness. Like jeal- 
ous men in general, he was extremely selfish, 
and his resentment, when self-interest was 
touched, was not always of an honourable 
kind. Ina journal kept by his sister Mar- 
garet, under date of November 27, 1831, 
Macaulay isthus represented as speaking of 
Brougham :— 

“Nothing could exceed my respect and 
admiration for him in early days. I saw 
at that time private letters in which he spoke 
highly of my articles, and of me as the most 
rising man of the time. After a while, how- 
ever, I began to remark that he became ex- 
tremely cold to me, hardly ever spoke to me 
on circuit, and treated me with marked slight. 
If I were talking to a man, if he wished to 
speak to him on politics, or anything else 
that was not in any sense a private matter, 
he always drew him away from me instead of 
addressing us both. When my article on 
Hallam came out, he complained to Jeffrey 
that I took up too much of the Rezew ; and, 
when my first article on Mill appeared he 
foamed with rage, and was very angry with 
Jeffrey for having printed it. He had 
attacked them fiercely himself, but he thought 
I had made a hit, and was angry accordingly. 
When a friend of mine defended my articles, 
he said, ‘I know nothing of the articles. I 
have not read Macaulay’s articles.” What 
can be imagined more absurd than keeping 
up an angry correspondencewith Jeffrey about 
articles he has neverread? ‘We never spoke 
in the House excepting once, when a few 
words passed between us in the lobby. I 
have sat close to him when many men of 
whom I knew nothing have introduced them- 
selves to me to shake hands, and congratu- 
late me after making a speech, and he has 





like magic. There is a flash in his glance, a 


never said a single word. I know that it is 
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jealousy, because I am not the first man 
whom ‘he has used in this way. During 
the debate on the Catholic claims he was so 
enraged because Lord Plunket had made 
a very splendid display, and because the 
Catholics had chosen Sir Francis Burdett in- 
stead of him to bring the Bill forward, that 
he threw every difficulty in its way. Thereis 
no’ man whose entrance into any town in the 
kingdom would be so certain to be with huzza- 
ing and taking off of horses. At the same 
time he is ini a very ticklish situation, for he 
has no real friends. Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Mackintosh, all speak of him as I now speak 
to you.” 

In 1857, when Macaulay was himself a 
peer, he said of Brougham :—* Strange fel- 
low. His powers gone. His spiteimmortal. 
A dead nettle.” 

Brougham’s arrogance and petty domi- 
neering spirit occasioned a crisis which would 
have ended in serious consequences had not 
“‘a few soft words induced Macaulay to re- 
consider his threat of withdrawing from the 
Review.” One article on the interesting sub- 
ject of the French Revolution of 1830, was 
actually declined in deference to Brougham’s 
wishes ; and declined, after the writer had, in 
the interest of the Review, refused an ap- 
plication from another quarter for the MS. 
It is hard to realize that it is Macaulay who 
writes when we read, “I cannot revive the 
negotiation. I cannot hawk my rejected 
articles up and down Paternoster Row.” 

The Parliamentary sessions of 1831-2 
were a time of political excitement which has 
not since been equalled ; and Macaulay, as a 
champion in the fray, gives in his letters some 
characteristic graphic sketches of scenes, both 
within and without the House. His reputa- 
tion as an author and as an orator was now 
established ; and while he mixed much in 
fashionable society, the letters sent to his 
sister Hannah, describing what he saw and 
heard, were delightful effusions, revealing 2 
kind heart and a keen eye for observation in 
the writer. Very vividly does he bring be- 
fore us the Reform Bill debates, the corona- 
tion of William IV., and numberless other 
scenes of piquant interest. On the occasion 
of his first visit to Holland House, in 1831, 
he held an argument with Lady Holland on 
the word ¢alented. “1 challenged-her to find 
it in any classical writer on general subjects 
before the Restoration, or even before the 
year 1700,” he writes, “I believe that I 
might~ safely have gone down later. She 
seemed surprised by this theory, never having, 
so far as I could judge, heard of the parable 
Ix 





of the talents. I did not tell her, though I 
might have done so, that a’ person who pro- 
fesses to be a critic in the delicacies of the 
English language ought to have the Bible at 
his fingers’ ends.” 

In the Reformed Parliament Macaulay 
was returned for Leeds ina voluntary manner 
by the electors; and this honourable position 
was held until he was elected a member of 
the Supreme Council of India. He sailed 
for the East in the early’ part of 1834, and 
landed again in England about the middle 
of 1838, no longer a poor man, or de- 
pendent on place for a maintenance. His 
great official work was the Penal Code 
of India, in the drawing up of which he took 
a principal share, though during his days of 
exile several essays, and notably that on 
Bacon, were despatched to Edinburgh. Here 
is one of his pictures of tropical life :— 

“One execrable effect the climate pro- 
duces; it destroys all the works of man 
with scarcely one exception; steel rusts ; 
razors lose their edge; thread decays; 
clothes fall to. pieces; books moulder away, 
and drop out of their bindings; plaster cracks; 
timber rots ; matting is in shreds. The sun, 
the steam of this vast alluvial tract, and the 
infinite armies of white ants make such havoc 
with buildings that a house requires com- 
plete repair every three years. Ours was in 
this situation about three months ago, and if 
we had determined to brave the rains without 
any precautions, we should in all probability 
have had the roof down on our heads. Ac- 
cordingly, we were forced to migrate for six 
weeks from our stately apartments and our 
flower-beds to a dungeon, where we were 
stifled with the stench of native cookery, and 
deafened with the noise of native music. At 
last we have returned to our house. We 
found it all snow-white and pea-green.” 

On landing once more in his native land 
Macaulay found that his father was already 
laid in Westminster Abbey, so that the day- 
dreams respecting the happiness the old man 
would enjoy in the future were for ever dis- 
pelled. Death had made woeful gaps in the 
beloved family circle; the outlook in the 
political world was rather disheartening ; 
Brougham, without friends and without 
friendly feelings, was the plague of all about 
him. His behaviour is described as having 
‘been “demoniacal.” Said Macaulay, “I did 
/not think it possible for human nature in an 
,educated civilized man—a man too of great 
Lintellect—to have become so depraved. He 
writes to Napier* in language of the most 
* The editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
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savage hatred, and of the most extravagant 
vaunting.” Apparently glad to escape from 
the turmoil at home, Macaulay set off on a 
tour through France and Italy, which added 
greatly to the wealth of his stores of obser- 
vation. ‘‘ Old women above, liars and cheats 
below,—that is the papal administration,” 
he writes. All seemed to be given up to 
priestcraft—the church on the one hand 
rioting in wealth, the populace on the other 
hand sunk in beggary. 

In the autumn of 1839 he accepted office 
in Lord Melbourne’s Government, with a seat 
in the Cabinet as War Secretary. These 
having been the days when the History was in 
embryo, posterity must ever regret that the 
historian’s researches were interrupted by 
political conflicts such as are now all but for- 
gotten. The tone of political controversy 
has altered indeed during forty years. “ These 
men pitted at Windsor Castle! Faugh!” 
said the Zimes of 1839. ‘Why, they are 
hardly fit to fill up the vacancies that have 
occurred by the lamented death of her 
Majesty’s two favourite monkeys.” Macaulay 
was little moved by this kind of opposition. 
He was quite willing to accept office ; but 
he experienced no cravings after either its 
honours or emoluments, and he always 


greeted as a boon the return of that freedom 


which belongs only to private life. While in 
office as Secretary at War it fell to his lot to 
instal a chaplain at Chelsea Hospital, and this 
led him to give expression to sentiments 
which showed that the early teachings of the 
Clapham set were not quite effaced from 
his mind. Macaulay refused to give the 
post to any but “a man of piety and feeling; 
for the hospital being full of old battered 
soldiers, the duty, though by no means 
onerous, consists chiefly in attending sick 
beds, and I would not for any consideration 
assign such a duty to a person who would 
hurry through it in a perfunctory manner. 
‘ . I do not want a politician; and 
nothing shall induce me to take a Puseyite.” 
Fortunately, for literature he lost his seat for 
Edinburgh in 1847, and thus relieved could 
uninterruptedly prosecute his great work, 
the History of England. 

In 1849 the first instalment of the History 
appeared, and was hailed with an enthusiasm 
which was due to its extraordinary merits. 
The pains he took to secure excellence and 
accuracy are perhaps without a parallel in 
modern literary history. For the second in- 
stalment of two volumes, he beforehand reck- 
oned that he should require to collect notes 
and visit the scenes described during eighteen 





months : the writing of the draft at the rate 
of two pages a day would consume two years, 
while another year would be occupied in 
“ polishing, retouching, and printing.” Such | 
unwearied diligence and painstaking deserved | 
acknowledgment of no ordinary kind, and, | 
indeed, the reward was not scanty. Through- || 
out both the Old and the New World the 
book created a sensation such as had never || 
before been created by a mere History. “The || 
mother that bore you, had she been yet alive, | 
could scarcely have felt prouder or happier | 
than I do at this outburst of your graver || 
fame,” wrote Jeffrey. 
should be embalmed and kept,” said Bishop || 
Auckland. One notable exception was | 
Croker’s article in the Quarterly Review,— 
“So bitter, so foolish, and, above all, so 
tedious, that scarcely anybody could get 
through it, and nobody was convinced by 
a. 

In the general election of 1852 he was 
voluntarily re-elected by the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, who had rather shabbily deserted him 
five years before. Yet this signal and de- | 
served triumph was not unmixed withsadness; | 
it was accompanied by an attack of heart 
disease from which the great historian never 
completely recovered, and to this cause 
among others we must attribute his not 
having made further progress with the History. | 
“My eyes fill with tears when I think of | 
those I must leave; but there is no mixture | 
of pusillanimity in my tenderness. . . I 
should be glad to finish William before I go.” 
How his wish was fulfilled, and yet scarcely 
fulfilled, is known to all the world. 

Knowing what we know now of Macaulay’s 
habits, we cannot but regret that politics should 
have been allowed to divert attention from his 
magnum opus ; for had it been otherwise we 
might have possessed his narrative of Anne’s 
reign, which probably would have surpassed 
in brilliance and interest the preceding chap- 
ters. As it was, and considering his broken 
health, he laboured bravely at the third and 
fourth volumes, and published them at Christ- 
mas, 1855. ‘Twenty-five thousand were sold 
to the trade before the day of publication, and 
the first edition consumed fifty-six tons of 
paper. The entries in Macaulay’s diary at 
this time are not a little curious, and reveal 
something of the best side of his character :— 

“It seems that no such edition was ever 
published of any work of the same bulk. I 
earnestly hope that neither age nor riches will 
narrow my heart. November 28.—I 
dawdled over my book most of the day, some- 
times in good, sometimes in bad spirits about 
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it. On the whole I think it must do. 
November 29.—I wish the next month were 
over; I am more anxious than I was about 
the first part, for then I had no highly raised 
expectations to satisfy, and now people expect 
so much that the seventh book of Thucydides 
would hardly content them. December 
9.—I feel much easier about my book, very 
much,” 

Before the end of February, 26,500 copies 
were sold, and the historian was able to say, 
“Tshould not wonderif I madetwenty thousand 
pounds this year by literature.” Shortly 
after, the sum named was actually paid by 
the publishers, and “the cheque,” says Mr. 
Trevelyan, “is still preserved among the 
archives of Messrs. Longman’s firm,” With 
the completion of his fourth volume the 
author's days of hard labour were brought to 
a close, and he commenced his third instal- 
ment “with little heart or hope.” Indeed, 


the years that followed were years of weakness, | . 


and not seldom were accompanied with an 
aversion to work, such as the enfeebled body 
could not resist. The seat for Edinburgh was 
resigned in 1856; and this was speedily 
followed by the historian’s elevation to the 
peerage amid an outburst of popular ap- 
proval. 

Macaulay’s opinions of various authors are 
scattered about the memoir in profusion. 


Theodore Hook “ is a clever, coarse, vulgar | 


writer.” Mr. Gladstone’s “Church and State” 
isacapital shrovetide cock to throw at; almost 


. |a scandal to politics and to letters.” 


Lord 
Jeffrey “had a much better heart than 
Sydney Smith. I do not mean that Sydney 
was in that respect below par. In ability I 
should say that Jeffrey was higher, but Sydney 
rarer.” Of the life of the once celebrated 
sermon-writer, Hugh Blair, he says, “A 
stupid book, by a stupid man, about a stupid 








man. Surely it is strange that so poor a 
creature as Blair should ever have had any 
reputation at ali.” Occasionally a bunch of 
celebrities are disposed of at once : “ Ralph, 
Smollett, Kennett, Somerville, Belsham, Lord 
Dungannon, are all of them wretched writers 
of history; and Burnet, who down to the 
Revolution is most valuable and amusing, be- 
comes dull as soon as he reaches the reign of 
William.” Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is “a power- 
ful and disagreeable book ;” but “ Sunny 
Memories” fared even worse,—“ A mighty, 
foolish, impertinent book this of Mrs. Stowe. 
I am glad that I met her so seldom, 
and sorry that I met her atall.” He thought 
little of Defoe, Robinson Crusoe excepted. 
Croker, as mentioned in another place, “ had 
nothing but italics and capitals to substitute 
for eloquence and reason ;’’ while Southey 
was “arrogant beyond any man in literary 
history.” 

While leading the leisurely life of an in- 
valid, reading, revisiting the familiar scenes 





of youth, and entertaining friends, the History 
| still slowly progressed until Christmas, 1859, 
| when more serious symptoms appeared. He 


too good a mark. Dickens’s delineations of | seems to have dreaded the agony of parting 


American society in his well-known story are 
pronounced to be “ vulgar and flippant, . 

frivolous and dull.” Miss Atkins’ Life of 
Addison is “ dull, shallow, and inaccurate.” 
He admired Scott, but did not “ think him 
a high-minded man, or a man of very strict 
principle.” He wrote “with the slovenly 
haste of Dryden, in order to satisfy wants 
which were . produced by his extra- 
vagant waste or rapacious speculation.” 
Bulwer had “ eloquence and talent ;’’ Gibbon 
was “offensively partial to heathen perse- 
cutors.” In 1849 the late Lord Derby “is a 
great debater; but as to everything else, he 
is still what he was thirty years ago, a clever 
boy.” Croker “is a bad, a very bad man ; 





from beloved friends even more than death 


itself; but such a trial he was mercifully 


spared. He died in his library chair, before 
he could be reached by those who had heard 
of his increasing weakness, in the evening of 
December 28, 1859; and on the goth of 
January following he was laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey. His loss was sincerely 
mourned by the nation, which esteemed him 


/as her greatest historian ; by his family con- 


nections, among whom he was really idolized ; 
and also by a large circle of pensioners, who 
proved that Macaulay’s liberal heart was as 
large as his means. His last recorded act 
was to send a cheque of £25 to a needy 
curate who had applied to him for assistance. 
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Tue week after my arrival at S brought 
an opportunity of seeing something of the 
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No. IV—OLp FRIENDs IN A NEW Howse. 


| account, and of levying black-mail upon 
| defenceless traders. 


country round.* _H—— had been carried off; As we near our destination we fall in with 


by a cousin and a four-in-hand for a' few days’ 
visit at an estate some ten miles off, and her 
little niece and I, to whom is deputed ‘the 
pleasant office of bringing her back, drive off 
one morning over a fresh succession of sandy 
ways and sloping downs in the direction’ of 
Stargard. Just before its churches and watch- 
towers begin to show upon the horizon, we 
pass the old house of Crempzow, which 
figures so largely in the pages of Brachvogel’s 
new historical novel. Past its barns and out- 
buildings, down a steep hill and over a bridge 
we go, and in the little swampy valley before 
us rise the ruins of an ancient robber tower 
upon a mound, round which the stream twists 
and winds, making a near approach almost 
impossible. It was built in the thirteenth 
century by a certain Ludwig von Wedell, 
whose descendants are still in great force in 
these parts, and is placed thus close to the 
high road from Stargard to Arnswalde in 
order that he might sally out and waylay the 
merchants trading between these towns. At 
that time the neighbourhood was in a very 
disturbed state. “It was move and move 
alternately,” says the chronicler, “between 
Pomerania and the Mark (Brandenburg). 
Now the Margraves (of Brandenburg) lay in 
Poland or Pommern; now the Poles and 
Pomeranians were again in the Mark, and 
destroyed the land everywhere grievously.” 
Thus we find that in 1251 the country about 
Stargard was ravaged by invaders from the 
Mark ; in 1282 the town itself was recovered 
by Duke Bugslaf of Pommern, who slew all 
the Mark men, young and old, found in 
it; while in 1298 he made a raid into the 
Mark itself, destroyed Arnswalde, and carried 
off the booty. Then we read of his fortifying 
Stargard, because it lay on the borders of the 
Mark, and at this time possessed no walls. 
The tall watch-towers looking out over the 
sandy plain seem to have been very neces- 
sary, nor can we wonder that lawless barons 
such as the Wedell of the ruined tower took 
the opportunity thus afforded them of doing 
a little marauding on their own private 


* See Golden Hours for 1875, p. 804. 





'the field labourers, who are just going home 
‘to ‘dinner. Many of them are girls and 
women, who are driving a number of unruly 
young plough-horses before them, which, 
taking fright at the carriage, give them an 
|infinity of trouble. Arrived at the house, we 
‘find a party of friends and relations who 
have been gathered here for the last two or 
| three days, and there is consequently no lack 
|Of good cheer. Luncheon is served in a 
| stone hall, adorned Nimrod fashion ; a small 
‘barrel of pickled sprats forms the centre- 
| piece of the table, while caviare, paté, bread 
and butter, and cheese are grouped round it. 
Afterwards we walk about the grounds, where 
a fir walk shelters us from the cold wind, and 
round the village, where the workpeople are 
being summoned to “‘vesper,” as they call 
their afternoon coffee, by a contraction of 
the term “vesperbrod.” This is done by 
means of a thing like a signboard, which 
stands on the green, and being loosely hung, 
‘when rapped with mallets produces the 
effect of a watchman’s rattle. We pay a visit 
| to a wilderness of a churchyard, and come in 
‘again to a four o’clock dinner, at which 
| stories illustrative of the manners and customs 
of the English in Switzerland, and calculated 
to make one’s hair stand on end, are related 
|for my benefit ; after which the ladies, rather 
‘to my amazement, all smoke cigarettes as 
they lounge in rocking and easy chairs in the 
drawing-room, while I survey the Italian views 
on the walls, and then look over the Italian 
photographs in the portfolios, and the beau- 
tiful illustrated volumes of German poets on 
the tables. We leave early, and even then 
little A falls asleep in the carriage during 
the long drive home. 

Another day H—— and I drive into Arns- 
walde, the nearest town, for shopping, and in 
doing so pass the boundary of the province 
of Pomerania, and enter the Neumark. The 
place, like most of these “nests,” as the 
Germans so emphatically term their small 
provincial towns, consists of one large and 
dreary square, in which are the church, 
town hall, hotel, and the apothecary’s shop, 
and of several narrow stony streets leading 
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from it, like the threads from the middle of a 
spider's web. The spider is not far off, 


Israel, lurking inside their stuffy shops in 
the hope of prey. We make, necessarily, 
a fearful clatter in arriving, which brings all 
the population to their doors and windows 
to gaze on us with the greatest interest, as, 
having left the carriage, we make. our way 
across the square to a kind of general shop, 
whose owner is already on the look-out for us, 
shading his eyes with his hand from the 
glare of the morning sun. Outside the 
threshold grows a pear tree, and above the 
shop door stands the ancient and heathenish 
name of Trigiaff. “‘ And Triglaff is Wendic,” 
says my chronicler, “and signifies as much 
as ‘Three Heads ;’ and the meaning was that 
he was a god of the heaven, and of the earth, 
and of the things under the earth.” And to 
be sure, the modern Triglaff’s shop, true to 
its name, is a wonderful jumble of commodi- 
ties ; three heads would be quite inadequate 
to classify them. Boot-laces, dolls’ heads, 


other items, equally heterogeneous, of which 
we are each armed with a long list, are alike 
forthcoming from the chaos with an ease and 
rapidity which savours of art magic, and 
reminds one of the Swiss Family Robinson’s 
bag. Afterwards, when we have parted com- 
pany, I go to a good-sized linendraper’s shop, 
kept by a Jew, in the mistaken idea that it is 
the rendezvous agreed upon between my 
friend and myself. The owner assures me 
confidently that he is expecting Fraulein von 
B—— every moment, that she has left word 
she is coming back there to make purchases 
directly, and invites me most cordially to get 
out of the carriage and wait in his shop until 
she appears. Not seeing any particular 
advantage in this I decline; and after wait- 
ing a long time and seeing no signs of H——, 
and discovering upon inquiry that there is 
another shop of the same name in the place, 
we drive off to it, and there find H——-, who 
had neither been near the other Jew at all, 
nor had had the smallest idea of patronizing 
his shop. The fine old church being shut, 
and there being nothing else worthy of note 
in this spider’s nest, we are able, thanks to 
|| the magical Triglaff, to return home very 
|| speedily, and show the results of our expedi- 
|| tion. 

Meanwhile the invalid is slowly gaining 
strength ; he begins to appear at the dinner- 
table again, being pushed in an arm-chair 
from one room to another. Soon he is able 
to hobble about by himself with the help of 





either, in the shape of. numerous children of 


mittens, soap, letter-paper, and a variety of 


two sticks, and there comes a warm spring 
day on which, after a good deal of consulta- 
tion and hesitation, he decides on at- 
tempting his first drive. Frau von L—=, 
forced by the pressure of home duties to 
leave her sick son, is not here to rejoice over 
his slow recovery, or to note the joy of all 
the villagers at the appearance of their young, 
master once more among them. This first 
essay turns out so well that it is succeeded by 
many pleasant afternoons spent in the open 
air, while the fiery little horses, under the 
guidance of their owner, do not let the grass 
grow under their feet. The next trip we 
make is naturally to S , where, after 
listening to the congratulations of the cousins, 
and their warmly expressed pleasure at the 
arrival of their expected visitors, H—— and 
I go off to the church to grace the marriage 
of a couple from B—— with our presence. 

The service consisted not only of some 
short prayers, the accustomed vow, and an 
exchange of rings, but mainly, and over and 
above, of two addresses before and after the 
ceremony. One thing struck me very much, 
as it likewise did on the only other occasion 
on which I have been present at a German 
wedding, namely, that it was the bridegroom 
who on both occasions was melted to tears 
by these lengthy orations, while the bride 
remained apparently unmoved. They were 
a respectable-looking couple, with nothing 
remarkable about them : he was a carpenter, 
I think, from the neighbouring town, while 
the bride was the daughter of an old nurse 
of the B—— family. But the bridesmaids, 
or rather, young women of the bridal party 
(for as they remained sitting in the pews all the 
time, it was impossible to say what part they 
were supposed to play in the proceedings), 
made up completely for any want of origi- 
nality, or “ apartness,” as the Germans would 
say, in the appearance of the happy pair. 

Never did I see such a barbarous-looking 
bevy! The coarsest features, staring black 
eyes, and complexions of the brightest brick- 
red, were set off by hard and glaring colours 
contrasted. Bright green dresses, gay blue 
aprons, and a crown of arsenical green 
leaves, interspersed with the gaudiest and 
cheapest artificial roses to be procured, 











correct thing. The young men indulged in 











seemed to be their “ particular vanity,” and 
[ could scarcely believe myself to be in a 
European assemblage, being so strongly re- 
minded of grotesque fetishes, and of the 
untutored savage’s views on personal adorn- 
ment. As each had a large nosegay stuck in 
her hymn-book, I supposed this to be the 
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button-hole decorations of flowers and 
streamers, and in flaring neckties, but were 
otherwise not so painful to the eye as the 
above-mentioned damsels, who with the 
ecclesiastical surroundings of my last paper 
—the soaring angel, the oyster-shell clouds, 
the dim and dusty old church, the worm-eaten 
pews—were enough to strike awe into any 
civilized heart. 

After all was over we went to shake 
hands with the newly wedded, who had 
already mounted to the front seats of a long 
country cart, or “leiter-wagen,” in the back 
of which the startling bridesmaids and their 
admirers presumptive were taking their 
places. H——, who was invited en grande 
dame du chéteau to the “ breakfast,” hurried 
back for it, while I was persuaded into 
spending the afternoon at A——, and thus 
lost an opportunity which I regret of seeing 
the second part of the wedding festivities, to 
which she had proposed that I should ac- 
company her. She told me afterwards that 
the viands were plentiful and well cooked, 
that there was an abundance of fish—fresh- 
water, of course—and of new milk, and that 
she was placed in the seat of honour near 
the bridegroom, who was very attentive to 
her. I think, if I remember right, that there 
was some little difficulty about forks for the 
company, and that in the midst of the meal 
the guests were startled by a shower of 
potsherds which came flying through the 
house door, and which, being of the nature 
of an omen or other superstitious rite, was an 
indispensable part of the proceedings. Pro- 
bably some relic this of a Wendic, and 
hence Eastern custom, if one could get to 
the root of it. At the conclusion of the 
feast the mother of the bride, who had 
been officiating as cook, went round with a 
plate ; it being expected that each guest, 
to the best of his ability, should pay for his 
dinner. 

Ascension Day, bright and beautiful, brings 
quite a troop of unexpected visitors to cele- 
brate the festival Among the most con- 
spicuous are the lively Frau von H——, this 
time in pale green silk, with fresh apple 
blossoms in her hair, and a gigantic young 
officer in uniform, who is staying in the 
neighbourhood on remonte commando. This 
means picking up new mounts for his cavalry 
regiment, and seems to be an enjoyable 
enough commission to the lieutenant ap- 
pointed to it, who spends a good deal of his 
time at the different estates in his district ; 
nor do the exigencies of his quest prevent 
his joining in anything that may be going on. 





The guests arrive at coffee-time, and do not 
leave until very late, after having done jus- 
tice to an improvised supper of the kind de- 
scribed in my last paper, at which Warmbier 
waits in huntsman’s costume of grey faced 
with green—a dress which, together with a 
“hat turned up with green,” the German 
country gentleman also much affects. 

And now that we are close upon Whitsun- 
tide, and that the country is growing greener 
and the foliage more luxuriant day by day, I 
extend my walks, and explore the neighbour- 
hood more thoroughly in company with 
Nero, a large white dog, who is something of 
a Newfoundland. When he sees me coming 
down the steps he advances to meet me with 
lively joy ; which, he being of a grave and 
dignified deportment, only goes so far as to 
communicate to his heavy frame a series of 
writhes and wriggles ludicrous to behold. He 
will be most happy to escort me through the 
lonely wood-paths, he means to say, if I will 
allow him ; and so he does on many a long 
and pleasant ramble, until I find, alas! that 
he is a great deal too fond of running after 
the merry brown deer, which we often espy 
feeding half hidden among the bracken in a 
hollow. He is deaf to reproaches ; and once 
when H—— and I very valiantly try to beat 
him for it, we find that the stick wielded by 
our hands has no effect upon his long thick 
coat, and so I am obliged at last reluctantly 
to leave him at home for the future. 

On stormy days the lake is very attractive, 
with its miniature waves rolling in to the 
sandy shore, while not far from the wreath of 
foam cast up by them large cowslips are 
waving their bells in the wind, and little pink 
everlastings nestle close to the ground, under 
the shelter of a bank overgrown with alder 
bushes. The sheep and shepherd boys on the 
other side are just discernible dotted over the 
breezy hill-slopes among the tall juniper 
bushes, whose strange and formal shapes 
stand out so plainly in the distance ; while, 
nearer at hand, forest boughs overhang and 
overshadow the glancing waters, and close 
by maidens, with coloured kerchiefs over 
their heads, are kneeling in line upon awooden 
staging running out into the lake, rinsing the 
linen from the house, which has been brought 
down in a cart for the purpose. Another 
and smaller lake, about half a mile off, is 
still more picturesque. Bordered in front by 
a morass, in which some wild-looking peat- 
cutters from Magdeburg are at work with 
their machine to supply fuel for the estate, it 
is otherwise surrounded by wooded banks 
and reed beds, the haunts of the wild ducks 
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which are sailing over the water, while at 
the further end lies the fisherman's brown 
thatched cottage, half buried in tall pear 
trees. 

In the open country “the bloom is on the 
rye ;” and as it waves in hazy masses, each 
breath of wind which catches them brings a 
grey shade over the green. The rape-fields 
burn with gold in contrast ; in them revel 
the russet deer, buried so deeply that you 
cannot see them at all until, startled by 
the sound of wheels, they show their antlers 
and fore-legs in a succession of bounds. In 
the damp thickets the fau/baum (Rhamnus 


Jrangula) is a pyramid of graceful sweet- 


scented white blossoms ; the woods are car- 
peted with blue hepaticas, wood-anemones, 
and large pale scentless violets ; but we miss 
the presence of the “rathe primrose,” which 
fails us here altogether. Our favourite walk 
leads to a point where the line from Stargard 
into Poland cuts through the woods and 
across the path, and where trains are sig- 
nalled by the ringing of a bell and gates 
closed by a railway official who lives in a 
little woodland house close by. This bell 
was always the signal to us to quicken our 
steps, and many a race have we had to reach 
the opening in time to see the long line of 
carriages go past—an incongruous appearance 
in those quiet glades, and to note the scowling 
countenance of the guard, wrapped in sheep- 
skins, and perched aloft in a high seat on 
the roof of one of them. 

In the garden all the bushes are bursting 
into flower, and the nightingales, of which 
every one of them seems full, are singing 
their little hearts out. H and I often steal 
out after saying “Good night,” and ramble 
round the garden walks in the moonlight, 
listening to them instead of going to bed. 
There is one in particular, which has taken 
up its position in a tree opposite my window, 
and positively refuses to let me sleep, so 
persistently melodious is the little creature. 
And now, every two or three nights, some 
one or other seems to be unexpectedly 
arriving. You hear nocturnal murmurings in 
the corridor, or taps at the footman’s window 
below you, with a hasty summons to him to 
get up. You fancy all kinds of dreadful 
things. Is it thieves? or a case of sending 
for the doctor? Has the master of the house 
had another relapse, or poor little Siegfried 
another attack of croup? such as made all 
the household so anxious on his account the 
other night, while he lay in his little bed so 
sweet and patient, so free from thought of 
danger. On coming in to breakfast in the 











morning, however, you are reassured by the 
general air of hilarity which pervades the 
family, and by the appearance of an ad- 
ditional member of it, whose martial demean- 
our speaks plainly as words could do, “On 
leave for Whitsuntide.” The first harbinger 
of this festival is an Uhlan from Hanover, 
great at riding steeplechases and playing the 
violin. Being also anxious to distinguish 
himself in the chase while at S——, the first 
of a series of expeditions is organized, which, 
though unsuccessful as regarded their main 
object, gave us all, I think, a g reatal of 
pleasure. 

As it is rather an out-of-the-way part of the 
country, even for Pomerania, and away from 
the main lines of road, there are a great num- 
ber of deer here. They might have been 
seen a few weeks ago in large herds of sixty 
or seventy together, but have now split up 
into smaller parties, which come out in the 
evening to feed in the open. Then is the 
time to go auf jagd, of which there are two 
methods. Thesportsman may lurk solitarily 
in a well-chosen spot for hours, and hidden 
among the bushes gun in hand, wait until the 
deer pass that way. This is called auf ans- 
tand gehen. The other mode of “ deerstalk- 
ing,” which I have seen practised, differs so 
entirely from our preconceived ideas on the 
subject, that I will describe one of the after- 
noons which we spent “ a-chasing the wild 
deer and following the roe.” 

Imagine a light open carriage jolting over 
freshly turned furrows, sandy roads with deep 
ruts, and up and down steep hills in clouds 
of dust, for it has scarcely rained a drop for a 
month. Two gentlemen in front with a 
loaded gun between them, two ladies at the 
back in charge of another, which they are in- 
structed to hold upright carefully lest it should 
go off. This I momentarily expect it to do, 
in consequence of the frightful jerks ; indeed, 
it is quite a question which will “ go off” first, 
te guns or the wild little horses. We are soon 
as white as millers; but no matter, on we 
whirl, half blinded and choked by the dust, 
from which we try to protect ourselves by 
waterproof cloaks. At the first likely locality 
we pull up sharply, the Uhlan descends, re- 
lieves us of our gun, and after listening with 
due attention to some words of advice from 
his elder brother as the better sportsman, 
seats himself at the corner of the wood just 
inside the shade of it, with a good outlook 
over the fallow land. We retire to a distance 
and wait. 

Presently we see our ambush jump up 
precipitately, and execute a variety of antics, 
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which mean that he has unwittingly accepted 
the doubtful hospitality of the wood-ants. 
He subsides into quietude again, however, 
and we drive on to the vorwerk, or outlying 
farm, where we pick up the gamekeeper to 
assist in the proceedings, and return to the 
scene of operations. 

Finding that no deer have been seen, and 
the Jager’s attempts to drive them out of the 
cover turning out fruitless, he is now sent 
forward to meet us beyond the brick-field, a 
common appendage of Pomeranian estates, 
which often supply in. this way their own 
building materials, drain-pipes, &c. In the 
meantime we all take our seats again, and 
hurry on another mile or so, to a place where 
the road runs close to a little open glade in 
the midst of a dense fir thicket. Here there 
is green grass growing in the bottom, and 
actually four or five graceful shapes may be 
espied through the tree trunks browsing on 
it! The horses are drawn up cautiously as 
can be, the Uhlan creeps round the carriage 
with his gun, and receives his instructions 
again, which are delivered somewhat in drill- 
sergeant style, and run as follows :—“ Now, 

*” (very earnestly), “I have some- 
thing to say to you. You must slink round 
so. Iwill drive past, and you must use the 
opportunity when the deer /ook round at me, 
to choose yourself out a good position.” This 
little oration, delivered in a stage whisper, 
and with great energy and emphasis as _ be- 
fitting the occasion, being the unvarying 
prelude to each fresh attempt upon the deer, 
came to be a source of great amusement to 
us in the back seat, as may besupposed. We 
“drive past” very slowly, watching Lieutenant 
von B——intently as, clad in the tightest of 
grey suits, he steals between the boles of the fir 
trees, and now hides behind one of them for 
a moment, now rustles a leaf or snaps a 
branch in his progress. Our attention is 
divided between him and the unconscious 
animals as he advances behind them, and it 
strained to the utmost as he gradually, but 
yet too swiftly, according to the opinion of 
the more practised hunter, nears the prey. 
They have heard the twig snap, the brush of 
a branch, the footfall on the withered fir 
needles ; they raise their heads, spy the 
stealthy form half hidden among the pine 
stems, and are off into the gloom of the 
thicket and out of sight in a moment. 

Our next halting-place is a green valley 
below the level of the road ; the forest runs 
along one side of it, and in the middle of it 
is a clump of trees and bushes just bursting 
into leaf. Here we fall in with the Jager 











again, and surely those are deer making off 
through the rye-fields on the hill-side above ! 
They are at too great a distance now to 
follow ; but a few more paces bring us in 
sight of a fine roebuck, feeding alone’ in the 
valley between the wood and the clump of 
trees, and hidden from us before by the 
hanging branches of the latter. Here isa 
chance! though at present the quarry is far 
out of range, and there is a great deal 
of finessing to be accomplished before the 
huntsmen can get within shot. They have 
to go back out of sight, and having 
reached the clump from behind, to creep 
round it under the shelter of its boughs until 
near enough to take aim. Having listened 
to the inevitable address upon the subject, we 
execute our usual inimitable manceuvre of 
driving past at a foot pace to distract the 
attention of the game, and have a capital 
view meanwhile of what is going on. The 
sportsmen, having successfully reached the 
clump by making a long dtour through the 
open, are advancing a few paces, then stop- 
ping, kneeling, going a little forward, kneeling 
again, and even—oh supreme moment of 
agony !—actually now, rifle to shoulder, 
taking aim, when Whether the gun 
misses fire, and the click startles the browsing 
deer, whether the hunters have not been 
sufficiently cautious in their approach, or 
whether. we have frightened him with our 
“driving past,” there is no saying (and 
doctors differ considerably about the matter), 
but the bitter fact remains that the buck 
raises his antlered head, looks round him, and 
scampers into the wood. 

Poor Herr von B , an ardent sportsman 
himself, and eager for the fray, yet tied by 
the leg upon the box of the carriage, can 
contain himself no longer at this spectacle, 
and in his impatience and wrath breaks forth 
into fantastic exclamations — “ Potzdonne 
wetter! Schwere Noth! A colossal buck! 
Potstausend! A tailor sportsman! If I 
could only walk!” &c., &c. Thenthe Uhlan 
coming back rather ctestfallen, but half angry 
and hal: laughing, protests, “It is you who 
have frightened away all the deer for me 
again with your tiresome ‘driving past’ !” 
A little argument ensues, and a consultation, 
in which it being confidently affirmed that 
the buck will certainly come out again in a 
few minutes to resume his feeding, we drive 
quite away this time by special desire of the 
dejected hunter, who betakes himself to a 
little hole in which to lie at full length, and 
practise the subtlety of the amstand. “ You 
could not have it better,” says his elder bro- 
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ther, Havingseen him deposited safely among | 
the nettles, we on our parts are rewarded by 
our self-sacrifice in leaving the field of action 
by seeing a pair of herons fishing in a small | 
stream in the moorland, about half a mile 
farther on. 





herself; of course the deer see! and with 
their veils, and crinolines, and all that!” 
However, as we found ourselves, in spite 
of these grave charges, always invited to 
“bestow the honour of our company” on 
subsequent expeditions, I am of opinion that 


On our return we find that the “ colossal” | they were not substantiated. 


quarry has reappeared and again vanished 
unmolested together with the patience of his 
pursuer, who gives up for that day, and is 
commanded on to the box, where he solaces 
himself by making remarks about his gun. 
In the meantime, his sister and I in the back 
seat wavering between the excitement of the 
chase and amusement at the course the pro- 
ceedings have taken, are obliged to keep our 
mirth within bounds, or we are turned upon 
in this fashion—“ Yes, going out hunting 
with ladies is nothing! Miss C 





the wheel (!), and H--— gets out and shows | 


Nothing cheered the drooping spirits of 
| Herr von B. more on our return from an 
| unavailing afternoon’s sport of this kind than 
| to see, just by the entrance to the grounds, 
| a stray cat from the village trespassing on 
| his demesne. Luckless pussy was immedi- 
| ately put down to be in search of game, was 
| fired at relentlessly through the park palings, 
| and in answer to the skilful aim, rolled over 
|in the grass by the ninepin alley, much to 
| the grief of its owners, who might be seen 


lies on | looking on in dismay in the distance. 


B. CARROW. 


SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Part VI. 


MAUTARA THE CANNIBAL. | cave on account of its close proximity to a 


Circa A.D. 1666—167 4. 


AmoncsT the fugitives who escaped after | 
one of the early battles of Ngauta was a| 
powerful fellow named Mautara, who sought | 
shelter amid the secluded glens and vine-clad 
rocks of Ivirua. For several years he lived 
on without the knowledge of the victorious | 
and hostile families of the interior. He| 
subsisted upon wild fruits, which are plentiful | 
in that neighbourhood ; in the winter season | 
he dug up a species of yam, which grows | 
luxuriantly wherever the sun can penetrate | 
the dense foliage. His home was an ex-| 
tensive, circular, deep cavern, which still 
bears his name. The approach to the “cave | 
of Mautara” is by a natural narrow pathway | 
over loose stones, It is a region of perpe- 
tual humidity. One might wander for days 
over these moss-grown, fern-hidden rocks, | 
without suspecting the proximity of this se- 
cure hiding-place. Most of the caverns of | 
this island are at a considerable elevation ; | 
occasionally, as in this instance, it is needful | 
to descend again by a difficult path, shaded | 
by trees, in which the pretty goto (a species | 
of dove) builds her nest and rears her| 
speckled brood in safety. A feeble light | 
struggles into this strange abode through two | 
gloomy apertures. 


Mautara was a cannibal, He chose this 


pathway to the sea known as “Anarea.” 
Then, as now, young folks were accustomed 
to go that way to the beach, in order to fish, 
or to fill their cabalashes with salt water. 
Solitary stragglers were sure to disappear 
without a clue to their fate. These victims 
were conveyed to the great cave to be cooked 
at sunset. As the whole of the prolonged 
sway of Ngauta was unsettled, continual 
fighting being the order of the day, it was 
impossible for the relatives to ascertain what 
had become of these missing ones. 

Dusk of evening and morning twilight were 
the only periods when Mautara deemed it 
safe to go in quest of prey. Heslept through 
the day in his lair to avoid detection. His 
usual place for digging up wild yams was in 
the neighbourhood of the present Iviruan 
mission premises. 

Like Ngako of later days, he sometimes 
preyed upon stragglers of his own and other 
tribes in adversity. Occasionally he would 
come upon one asleep in the rocks; a blow 
from his club would despatch the victim, At 
other times a slip-noose of strong plaited 
cinet would enable him noiselessly to strangle 
the poor wretch. 

He had become so accustomed to this 
mode of life that having one morning secured 
a victim at the narrow pathway to the sea 
where only one can pass at a time between 
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the perpendicular rocks, he unwisely ven- 
tured to steal some taro for a feast. 

It happened, however, that at the edge of 
the magnificent pile of rocks at his back was 
a small marae, where, at that early hour, 
Kauate and his son Reketia were paying 
their respects to their tribal divinity. Their 
royal clan had been worsted in a later battle 
of Ngauta’s at Tamarua, known as “the 
fight at Punanga.’”’ The bodies of Tiauru 
and the rest of the slain were sunk in a neigh- 
bouring eel-swamp. ‘The standing-place of 
the victorious Ngauta is marked by two large 
stones. 

Kauate and his son at once recognised 
Mautara, and resolved to intercept him. The 
favourite weapon of the cannibal was the 
“aro,” which he had planted upright in the 
soft banks of the taro-patch. The grand 
point, of course, was to secure the weapon 
before Mautara should be aware of their 
approach. Swiftly and stealthily they de- 
scended to the valley, and then crept round 
a great rock which lay beneath them and the 
taro patch, in which the cannibal was busy, 
utterly unconscious of danger. In another 
moment father and son darted out from 
behind the rock and rushed along the narrow 
pathway to secure the club. Mautara, now 
aware of his critical position, made a des- 
perate effort to secrete the trusty club which 
had so often befriended him; and would 
doubtless have succeeded but for the deep 
mud of the taro-patch, in which he piteously 
floundered. When tolerably near the coveted 
weapon, Kauate snatched it out of the soil, 





and whirling it round, dealt his foe a terrible 


the tragical end of the cannibal, who had 
been the pest of the neighbourhood. A 
careful search was instituted to ascertain the 
head-quarters of Mautara. ‘The red clay 
marks on the pointed rocks revealed the 
secret. In one of the dreariest recesses of that 









gloomy cave was found his sleeping-place of | 


dry grass and fern, with abundant evidence 
of his nefarious occupation in past times. 
Kauate and Reketia on more than one 
occasion made their way to Putoa, to consult 
with the afterwards famous warrior, Ngangati, 
and the celebrated “ mouthpiece of the god 
Motoro,” how to restore the supremacy of 
the ancient tribe to which they belonged. 
The true name of the celebrated priest was 
“ Rongo-i-mua ” =“ Rongo-the-Leader ;” but 
when about the time of these midnight con- 
ferences he took to eating human flesh, the 
priest of Motoro was nicknamed “ Mautara,” 
after the cannibal slain by Kauate. Strangely 
enough, this nickname was far from being 
disagreeable to the priest, and ever after stuck 
to him; so that at this moment the name in 


question recalls to a native of Mangaia the | 


memory not of the miserable solitary can- 
nibal of Ivirua, but of the great man who 
founded a tribe which for a century swayed 
the destinies of Mangaia. 

The priest, in a drunken ecstasy, assured 
the fugitives that only in one way could the 
worshippers of Motoro be restored to 


power and prosperity, and that was by ¢he | 


sacrifice of Kauate himself. With a strange 
heroism Kauate agreed to die on behalf of 
his tribe! Not, however, as an altar-offering 
to Rongo,—that were impossible ; but Aawate 


blow on the head. A second blow finished | should seek a violent death at the hand of his 
Mautara, whose body was hastily dragged | foes. 


out of the mud to the neighbouring hibiscus | 
bush. 

Hitherto Kauate and Reketia had not| 
tasted human flesh, but they resolved now| 
to begin upon so promising a subject. So) 
corpulent was Mautara that they contented 
themselves with cutting off the thighs to| 
cook, leaving the unwieldy carcass to rot. | 
The place where this unholy feast was cooked | 
is a grotto, “ Turuatua,” formed by a cu- 
riously overhanging rock, where natives now 
love to recline during the heat of the mid- 
day sun. 

The taro patch where the savage met with 
his deserts is commemoratively called “Paka” 
— “Fallen,” and is in the possession of 
Katuke, the native pastor of the village. 

Though Kauate and Reketia were exiles, 
they were not friendless. They informed 
those who by stealth supplied their wants of 








Kauate was the tallest man of his time. 
He one day wrenched off by main force a 
bunch of green bananas belonging to one of 
the hereditary foes of his clan, and buried it 
in the earth near the public road to ripen. A 
moment’s glance convinced the indignant 
owner that no ordinary man could perform 
such a feat. It must have been done by tall 
Kauate. A careful search was made to dis- 
cover where it was buried. It was soon 
found. As on the fifth night the bananas would 
be ripe, the tribe of Ngauta were on the alert 
and weli armed. It is said that Kauate, 
aware of all this, begged his son to live; but 
Reketia refused to Jeave hisfather. On their 
way to disinter the bananas they both fell at 
the hands of their foes. 

The subsequent well-planned and _ suc- 
cessful surprise of Ngangati, in which “ every 
slave slew his own master,” and the invin- 
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cible Ngauta was slain by his nephew, as | 


well as all the glories of his prolonged rule, 
were all attributed to the costly offering of 


the conquered chief Kauate. This circum- 
stance, regarded as the turning-point in their 
history, was commemorated in song. 


FETE SONG OF RUAKURA. 


Circa A.D. 1790. 


BY TAN( 


Reketia urunga i Mataira 
Kauate te are o Ngariki. 
Kua motu koe ia Motoro, ka ta é ! 
O Ngariki oki te puanga. 
Pua i Tevaenga, o te Tikute, 
O Ngati Marua : 
le ivi matakeinanga ia Ngariki é ! 
Noo i Ivirua, kopu tangata o Motoro, 
Amu te tuarangi é ! 
Ei tauka ia Ngariki ; 
O Vaeruarangi au é! 


A BOY’S VENGEANCE. 
Circa A.D. 1670. 


In the days of the invincible Ngauta some 
twenty men went fishing with a long-drag 
net on the northern side of the island. Late 
in the afternoon was, as it is still, the most 
favourable time for catching anae —a 
fine fish with silvery scales frequenting that 
part of Mangaia. At dusk a division of the 
finny spoil was made, each fisherman re- 
ceiving one large kanae as his portion, with- 
out counting inferior fish. 

Now these fishermen were all of the 
subject tribe ; but one of their number had 
a young friend, named Taipiro, belonging to 
the then dominant Tongan clan, who helped 
to drive the fish into the net by beating the 
sea with cocoa-nut fronds. ‘Taipiro had 
seen about a dozen summers. When the 
division was being made his friend said more 
than once, “ Let not this boy be forgotten.” 
But whether from accident or design, whilst 
all the others received an equal share, Taipiro 
had nothing. His friend, grieved at this, cut 
his own fish in two and gave the boy the best 
half. 

They now proceeded towards the interior 
by a very rugged but well-shaded path, now 
but little used. As it was quite dark by the 
time the party emerged into the valley, they 
concluded to sleep in a cave close by, a 
common practice with the islanders. The 
proper entrance to “the cave of Taipiro,” 
as it has ever since been called, is very 
narrow, so that one has to sidle in. Near 
this entrance Taipiro sat down, saying to his 


sARERUA, 


Reketia was slain by his foes, 

With Kauate chief of the royal clan, 

‘Twas the fiat of Motoro that ye should die, 
To resuscitate the fortunes of Ngariki. 

Born in Tevaenga, son of Tikute, 
Originally from the land of shadows, 

Thou wast the proud head of our tribe. 

Ye lived at Ivirua, worshippers of the god Motoro, 
Like the famed Amu, long ago. 

Descendant of Vaeruarangi, 

Why didst thou not live to rule Ngariki ? 


friend, “Here let us sleep apart from the 
rest.” 

Some of them now busied themselves in 
getting a light by rubbing together two bits 
of dry wood. In a short time they made a 
blazing fire out of the dry sticks which 
covered the ground ; and in accordance with 
native etiquette each broiled his own share 
of fish on the red-hot embers, and then 
supped with a keen appetite on the re- 
mainder of taro they had carried with them. 

In a short time the fishermen, wearied 
with their day’s work, fell asleep on the dry 
leaves which thickly strewed the floor of their 
ill-covered cave. The fire was dying out, 
when Taipiro cautiously crept through the 
narrow entrance and crossed the hills to 
Tamarua, where Ngauta and his principal 
warriors then lived. Aided by the light of 
the newly risen moon, the hurried journey 
could well be accomplished in an hour. 

Close to the dwelling of the “lord of 
Mangaia” lived Vaeruarau, the king of those 
days. Ngauta and Vaeruarau were both 
roused from sleep to hear Taipiro’s tale of 
the dishonour put upon the dominant clan 
in the person of one of its youngest mem- 
bers. Vaeruarau at once went to a little 
marae named Ariana, where the royal war 
conch-shell lay, and sounded it long and 
loud. The warriors of that neighbourhood 
started out of their sleep at this summons, 
adjusted their war dresses in the moonlight, 
and assembled forthwith at the dwelling of 
Ngauta. Led by Ngauta and Vaeruarau 
they first made for the level central hill, 
which is about halfway to the cave. On 
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this supposed “crown” of Mangaia, Vae-| king and high priest. A grand feasting in 
ruarau adjusted on cco the girdle sacred to honour of the gods at the cessation of war 
Rongo, invoking the aid of their raven-haired | and the installation of a king was to come 
god of war. A little past midnight they set | off. 
out to Tevaenga, where helplessly stretched | Every preparation for the feast was com- 
out on the earthen floor of the cave their | | pleted ; all the great men of the time were 
unconscious victims dreamed not of danger. | waiting; but who should perform the neces- 
It was near dawn by the time Ngauta and | sary “karakia,” or “prayers”? Buanga, 
his party arrived at the cave. The three | the mother of the infant king, could not, 
entrances to it were closely guarded, so that | being disqualified by her sex, though well 
escape was utterly impossible. When the | versed in these “prayers.” The baby-king 
meshes of the fatal net were thus drawn | Vaeruarau was too young to learn. Nota 
closely round the unconscious victims, Tai- | creature else on the island was eligible to 
piro stealthily advanced to the principal | perform such sacred functions. What was to 
entrance, where his friend lay sound asleep.| be done? A happy thought struck the 
Cautiously rousing him, the boy begged the | 











mother. Though her child, high priest of the || 


fisherman to follow him outside the cave. | gods, was too young to perform the ac- || 
The man, still half asleep, mechanically | customed prayers, he was not too young to || 
obeyed, little thinking that this was to save |cry/ She therefore gave the young king a || 


his life. | smart blow on the back, causing him to cry 
As soon as they were fairly out of danger | lustily. This was enough ; the royal voice 
a terrible war-shout was raised by Ngauta, | had sounded in the hearing of the gods, 
effectually rousing the devoted sleepers. The | although not quite in the right way! It was 
cruel warriors rushed upon the horrified and | to be accepted in the place of the “ prayers” 
defenceless fishermen. Upon a large flat-' or “ grace;” and of course the feast was 
topped stone commanding the narrow en- | immediately proceeded with to the satisfaction 
trance stood a fierce warrior felling the few | of all parties. 
who dashing past their foes inside vainly| Vaeruarau was eventually murdered at 
hoped for life. Of the entire party not one | Ngauta’s suggestion in after days. He fell 
escaped save the friend of Taipiro! at Ariana, his little marae, and was greatly 
Such is the darkness of the heathen mind, | lamented. Divine honours were paid to him 
that these poor fellows were believed to have | after his decease. Rori carved an ironwood 
been justly slain. representation of the murdered king. This 
To this day, if a number of natives are | image was duly installed amongst the princi- 
dividing out fish, somebody will playfully | pal gods of Mangaia! For some time the 
say, ‘‘Remember Taipiro, lest we be served as | worship of Vaeruarau prospered; but this 
those were who grudged him an equal share.” | god being at length accused of the crime of 
The conch-shell used by Vaeruarau on | “ man-eating,” 2¢., of occasioning sickness 
this occasion has been carefully preserved in | and death amongst his worshippers, he was 
the family of the worthy old king of Mangaia. | ignominiously expelled from the house of 
No one but the reigning sovereign might use | the gods. The “god” was secretly hidden 
it. The king made me a present of it. in the rocks near the pleasant home of Rori 
An amusing story was told me by the king | at Ivirua. Secret visits of respect were paid 
relative to his ancestor Vaeruarau. In the | to this disgraced divinity down to 1824, when 
incessant fighting of Ngauta’s younger days | idolatry was finally subverted. 
the kingly family was almost ekterminated,| Is not a counterpart of all this found in 
only a royal female and her infant son sur- | so-called Christian countries, in the canoniza- 
viving. The drum of peace had been beaten, | tion of saints, in the offerings, and in the 
and the infant Vaeruarau carried to O-Rongo, | inferior worship paid to them ? 
the marae of the god of war, as the future! An allusion to Taipiro’s exploit occurs in 








THE WAR-DIRGE FOR TUOPAPA. 
By his nephew Teinaakai, circa 1790. 


Naai teia tutai ? Who occasioned 42s slaughter ? 
Na Taipiro i aere te po, i aere te ao, Taipiro, who travelled night and day 
I rauka’i tona ariki, To gain a great name 
I pau ei te tauna i ana-nui, By destroying the sleepers in the great cave. 
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| from quite a baby, and she lived with me till 
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Era ei ia Rongo Mangaia ! 
Kokii 0 te toa, a puta i te rangi. 
A kako, e Ngauta, a motu o Teipe : 
A motu o Paia, era tumangamanga ! 
Arutoa mai koe, taae atu au. 


A kai Tutavake i te aunga toto, 
E kapua tangata i tera peiaa ;— 
Péiaa Tongaiti i kai ai. 
Na tera eretonga e mau Mangaia na Tekea. 
E kapa rakau to Rongo ; 
Ei au ngangare ; 
Aore e tainga miro i teia. 
E ta Turanga e ta Teipe. 


Porutu i te rangi tao : 
Euea te rangi tao : 
Ua kaki i te rangi tao : 
Ua ka te ngakau ! 
***Tutavake ” is the demon from the shades who 
slew Tukaitaua, the first to shed human blood in this 
world of ours. 





WORKING MEN’S 


Ah! Rongo, thou art sovereign of Mangaia. 
Seize the war-spears, lift them high. 

Ngauta loves war, and has given over Teipe. 
O Paia, these warriors must die ! 

If one army be brave, so too is the other. 


Tutavake * delights in human blood, 
And long rows of human heads, 
Secured by the bravery of the Tongans. 
Mangaia ever belongs to the bravest. 


Rongo’s dance is a dance of spears. 
Peace is but transient. 

In this case no provocation + was given. 
Attack Turanga t and Teipe. 
Spears rain from the skies. 
Reverse now these spears. 

Nay ; we thirst to fight, 
Our hearts are burning with rage. 


+ Z.e., no blood was first shed by the fishermen. 
¢‘*Turanga” and “‘Teipe” are put for their 
respective worshippers. 


HOMES. 


BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 


PART 


My landlady made her appearance one | 
morning while I was at breakfast, with a face | 
so bright and full of pleasant anticipation | 
that I was at once prepared for good news, 
and said so. 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am, I have had good 
news,” she replied; “my little girl from 
Yorkshire is coming to stay a fortnight with 
me; her father’s going to bring her next 
week.” 

I suppose Mrs. Bowles noticed my puzzled 
look on receiving this information, for she 
continued hastily,— 

“Jenny’s no relation to me, but I always | 
call her my little girl, for I brought her up 


she was seven years old. If you’re not ina 
hurry, ma’am, I’ll tell you all about it.” 

I knew by this that I must prepare to 
listen to a long story, and not having to leave 
so early that morning, I said,— 

“T should like to hear all about this titlle 
girl, Mrs. Bowles, if you will sit down while 
you talk, you have standing enough all 
day.” 

“You remember my telling you of a place 
I had when I was very young, before I was 
married, con’t you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bowles, 
as she thanked me and seated herself, “ with 
a widow lady who lived at an estate, in 


| in his arms for hours. 





Yorkshire.”’ 
I reflected a moment, and then said,— 





V. 


“ Do you speak of the lady whose beauti- 
ful daughter died suddenly at the age of 
eighteen ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, that’s the lady, Mrs. Hartley ; 
Miss Helen was a little girl when I went 
there as housemaid, and so pretty and clever, 
but not strong, they say she died of heart 
disease. Well, ma’am, at that time there was 
a butler at the Hall who had been valet to 
Mr. Hartley, and was with him when he 
died ; and this butler, Dawson, used to be 
so kind and attentive to little Miss Hartley, 


| and before she could walk—for she was very 


delicate—he would carry her round the park 
He taught her to ride, 
and was so attentive and kind to her, that 
Miss Helen would let none of the other 
men-servants wait upon her, or even ride 
with her. When she died so suddenly, 
Dawson was quite cut up, and I’m sure poor 
Mrs. Hartley wouldn’t have parted with him 
for the world after Miss Helen’s death. I 
know Dawson wished to leave before that 
happened, for he’ saved some money, and 
he and the upper housemaid had been 
engaged a long time. At last Mrs. Hartley 
consented to the marriage, but she made them 
promise to stay at the Hall, and so they did till 
just before little Jenny was born. I’d been 
married six years then, and my youngest boy 
was about two years old; so when I heard 
that Sarah Dawson, my old fellow-servant, 
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was ill and wanted to see me, I went to her 
directly. The baby was such a little, delicate, 
puny thing, every one said it would not live. 
I did all I could for her, and it was begin- 
ning to thrve nicely when the woman who 
took care of my boys was taken ill before 
I’d been away a week. Sarah Dawson 
was much better by this time; my being 
there, she said, had done her good, so as | 
knew I was wanted at home I offered to 
take the baby with me, and keep it till its 
mother got well. Dawson and his wife was 
very thankful, and so was Mrs. Hartley, for 
when she heard I’d got the child she per- 
suaded Sarah to go back to the Hall as soon 
as she was well enough, and trust the child 
with me.” 

“Did you 
trouble and anxiety ?” I said, “for your own 
children were so young at that time.” 

“It did give me more to do,” she replied 
“ but I soon got to love the little darling. I 
had so wished to have a little girl, and Jenny 
was like my own child.” 

“And for how long did she stay with 
you?” 

“Off and on till she was seven years old. 
They fetched her away three or four times, 
and Mrs. Hartley allowed them to bring her 
to the Hall, but she always got ill after a 
week or two, and the doctor said the air was 
too bleak, so I got my little Jenny back very 
soon every time she went away. But after 
she turned seven years old, Dawson and his 
wife wanted to make a home for their child, 
so they bought a general shop in the village 
with their savings, and she left her place at 
the Hall, and went to live at the shop, and 
manage it. Mrs. Hartley was very kind ; she 
furnished the house for them, but she wouldn’t 
give up Dawson altogether, so he goes home 
now and then when he can be spared. I felt 
it very much when they sent for Jenny, and 
I would take her down myself, as I saw 
what a comfortable home they’d made for 
her; but when I had to go away and leave 
her behind, it was dreadful ; the poor little 
thing cried as much as I did, for I believe 
she’d learnt to love me better than her 
mother then.” 

“ And what did the parents pay you for 
taking such care of their child for so many 
years?” I said. 

“Pay me, ma’am exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowles, “I wouldn’t have taken their money 
for what I did on no account. It was a 
pleasure to me, for I got so fond of the little 
darling, and you know I haven’t a girl of my 


? 


not find this an additional | 


The boys were as fond of her and are now, as 
if she was their own sister.” 

* You’ve seen her, then, since she left you?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, severai times. She’s 
still very delicate, and when her parents find 
nothing will do but change of air they send 
her to me; that’s why she’s coming how.” 

I was absent from my apartments for more 
than a week soon after this conversation, and 
on my return found Jenny had arrived with 
her father, and while Mrs, Bowles was laying 
my tea she said— 

“‘T declare, ma’am, it’s quite a providence 
that Dawson should come just now; you 
know how bad Bowles’ cough is, and he’s 
been out of work now nearly a month. If 
we hadn’t laid by something for a rainy day 
I don’t know what we should have done. 
| There’s the money laying upstairs ready for 
jour landlord, for he hasn’t been for the rent 
| for three weeks ; but I daren’t touch that.” 

“ And how then can it be providence that 
the little girl's father should bring her just 
now ?” I asked. 

“Well, ma’am, you know I told you that Mrs. 
Dawson manages the shop, while her husband 

|Stays at the Hall, and goes home now and 
then, for Mrs. Hartley says he must not leave 
her till she dies—and she’s getting old ; but 
if she wasn’t, I’m sure he’d stay. Mrs. 
Hartley is going to her town house in London 
next week, and she’s given Dawson a holiday 
that he may bring the child up to me and 
stay here till she sends for him. But la, 
ma’am, I’m not answering your question. 
You know I told you I wouldn’t take money 
from them, and I never have, though I know 
they’re very well off, and they’ve given Jenny 
a good education too. But Dawson and his 
wife manages to pay me in some way, though 
they won’t let me call it payment. They say 
nothing could pay me for my care of their 
child. However, I’m sure it’s been a great 
help to us every now and then to have a large 
hamper sent up with fowls, and eggs, and 
bacon, and pork, and butter, and other nice 
things from their shop ; and Dawson’s brought 
one with him now, because I wrote and told 
him that if he brought Jenny he must stay 
with us till he went to Mrs. Hartley in Lon- 
don. I’ve got a bed for him over at Mrs. 
Thomas’s, he’ll pay for that, and I’m sure the 
good things in the hamper will pay over and 
over again for what they eat. But I must 
run away and get their tea now ; Dawson’s 
taken Jenny to London to-day, and they’ll 
be home presently, I expect.” 

Mrs. Bowles left me to finish my tea in 











own, and Jenny is such a sweet, amiable child. 





silence, and to reflect on another proof of the 
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proper pride and the feeling of honour that 
evidently existed amongst those in whom 
some are unwilling to admit the possession 
of any generous or ref ned sentiments. 

During the next few days I made ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Hartley’s butler and 
the little. girl The former had the ap- 
pearance which gives rise to the term 
“ portly” butler, when that important member 
of a household is mentioned, and in his 
manner to me could be plainly observed the 
deferential courtesy, quite free from servility, 
which an upper servant acquires by a long 
residence with well-bred women. 





Jenny and I soon became great friends. 


health and spirits in both Bowles and his 
wife. 

Mrs. Bowles’ sympathy, however, had lost 
none of its power, as I very soon discovered 
after Jenny left. The parting with her 
“* darling,” as she still called the child, was in 
itself a dreadful trial, and for some days the 
tears would stand in her eyes whenever 
Jenny’s name was mentioned by herself or 
me. A few weeks after, however, a trouble 
which fell upon her friend Mrs. Thorne 
excited the sympathy of my kind landlady to 
its fullest extent. 

Mrs. Thorne is in sad trouble, ma’am,” she 
said one morning, “she has had a letter 


She was not very tall for thirteen, and her/| from her brother, he is very ill, and she thinks 
face had a pleasing expression, although dis-| it is consumption; his wife died about six 
figured by several attacks of slight erysipelas,} months ago and left him with four little 
from one of which she was just recovering. | children, and now I’m afraid he’s going him- 


Before she left, however, all traces of the 
attack had passed away, leaving her pale 
certainly, but with soft dark eyes, bright 
shining hair, and a smile that would have 
added beauty to the plainest face. Perhaps 
before I saw little Jenny I was attracted by the 
soft girlish voice which I heard, either talking 
pleasantly to ‘‘aunt Polly,” as she called 
Mrs. Bowles, or laughing merrily with the 
boys, who were like her own brothers. 

When introduced to me I was struck with 
her pretty manners, and we were soon talking 
earnestly about her studies, and of the books, 
she had read and the Sunday school she at- 
tended, and I very quickly discovered that 
although Jenny had a weak body and delicate 
health, yet that God had given her great 
mental powers, which in another position in 
society might have been cultivated to per- 
form great things. 

During her fortnight’s stay she read with 
avidity every book I lent her, and once | 
came upon her unexpectedly, and found her 
writing in a very nice hand and without lines 
a letter to her mother. 

I was really sorry when her father came for 
her; indeed, she cheered up my landlady 
wonderfully, for she would come into my 
room with a face so free from care, that it was 
quite 4 relief from the gloom which her sym- 
pathy for others so often induced. Of one 
thing I am certain, I never heard my landlady 
laugh so heartily as she did waile her friends 
from Yorkshire were staying with her. 

Their presence also seemed to cheer up 
poor Bowles and do him good; perhaps also 
the new-laid eggs, and the good butter and 
bacon brought by these friends, so acceptable 
to a person with a delicate appetite, had a 
great deal to do with the improvement of 








self.” 

“ What a verysad case!” I replied; “ will 
the poor children be provided for if they are 
left orphans ?” 

“There ’ll be a little left for them,” she said ; 
‘and besides, his relations are all respect- 
able working people; they'll be sure to take 
the children amongst them. Mrs, Thorne 
thinks, however, that if her brother had 
proper advice he might get well after all ; he’s 
only a young man, not much over thirty, and 
so she’s sent for him to come up and stay 
with her to be nearer London, and then he 
can get advice from the hospital.” 

“Will he be able to bear a long journey? ” 
I asked. 

“Where he lives is not more than fifty 
miles from here,” she replied, “ and his sister 
says he’s able to walk about, and does not 
complain of weakness; it’s all the cough and 
the lungs.” 

“He will be a great charge for Mrs. 
Thorne,” I remarked. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am, I know that, and so does 
she, but he’s her own brother, ma’am, and 
she’d do anything she could for him ; besides, 
she’s so hopeful, and perhaps the change may 
do him good.” 

I heard nothing more of Mrs. Thorne’s 
brother till two days afterwards, when I came 
down to breakfast. 

“Mrs. Thorne’s brother is come,” said 
Mrs. Bowles, “he arrived last night—she 
went herself to fetch him from the station in 
London ; I’d promised to go over and get 
the fire lighted and the tea ready for them at 
six o'clock, so I was there when they got 
home, but it was nearly half-past before they 
came ; and when the poor man got out of the 
cab, ah! ma’am, it gave me quite a shock. 
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I’m sure there’s death written in ‘his face ; 
he had a fit of coughing while I was there— 
it was dreadful to hear him. Poor Mrs. 
Thorne, I’m afraid she’s got her hands full, 
but she'll be helped through; and if ever a 
man was prepared to die, he is.” 

“ Perhaps the young man was tired after 
his journey,” I said, “ and if he has strength 
enough in a day or two to go to the hospital 
he may obtain something to do him good. I 
should think also he requires nourishing and 
tempting food as well as care.” 

“He'll get it all at his sister's, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Bowles; ‘I’m sure if care and 
nice food can cure him he’ll soon get well.” 

I was obliged to interrupt this conversation, 
it being time for me to get ready to go out, 
yet I felt interested and anxious about the 
invalid, and made daily inquiries for him 
which my landlady generally answered with 
full particulars. 

One morning while she was dusting my 
room Mrs. Bowles suddenly directed my at- 
tention to the window, exclaiming,— 

“There goes John Taylor, ma’am, Mrs. 
Thorne’s brother ; you wouldn’t think there 
was much the matter with him, would you, 
to see how strong he walks?” 

I turned at the words, and looking from my 
window saw a slight yet well-built, respectably 
dressed man walking firmly, and not very 
slowly, on the opposite side of the road. A 
fine, sturdy-looking boy about eight years old 
walked by his side. 

“‘ He’s gone too far for you to see his face, 
ma’am,” said my landlady, “and you wouldn't 
think he was so ill now, would you ?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” I replied ; “‘ and who is the 
little boy with him ?” 

“That’s his eldest child, ma’am; Mrs. 
Thorne told him to bring the boy, because he 
said he couldn’t leave them all four with their 
grandmother. Poor old lady, she’s taken 
care of ’em ever since their mother died 
twelve months ago, and the youngest is only 
fifteen months old now.” 

“What a charge for an old woman!” I 
thought, as my landlady hastened away to 
answer a knock at the front door; and what 
an example also to those in higher positions 
and better off! Children are always a trial to 
aged (people, and here was one who took 
upon herself the voluntary charge of her 
daughter’s children with loving and anxious 
care for the little ones she had left behind. 

This was but another instance of the love 
and practical regard to domestic ties which I 
had so frequently discovered in the families of 
these respectable working men. 





Their sympathy for others, however, was 
not wholly confined to members of the class 
to which they belonged. We used to read in 
olden times, alas! more often than now, of 
the effects of this sympathy among domestic 
servants for the members of the families in 
which they resided,—instances of devoted || 
attachment and a long honourable service, || 
which exalted the class of which we write in | 
days that are gone by. 

A youth or a young’ girl leaves a home in | 
which, as I had lately discovered, he or she || 
has been trained to the love and sympathy || 
created by domestic ties. In their new situa- | 
tions they are perhaps separated by many || 
miles from their homes, and the young girl, 
if in the nursery, finds her warmest sympathies 
thrown out towards her master’s children, 
without losing recollections of the dear ones 
at home. Years roll by, brothers and sisters 
grow up and are scattered. The attachment 
to her master’s family, and the homestead 
which in time becomes a real home to her, 
increases. Now and then she visits her aged 
parents, happy in the thought that with some | 
of her savings she is able to make their 
declining years peaceful. Brothers and sisters 
less fortunate than herself are not forgotten, 
and then at last we read some such an 
obituary in the Zimes as this :— 

“On the 2oth of , at the house of her 
master, Sarah Mason, for forty-eight years 
the faithful friend of ——, Esq., and his wife, 
and a loving and trustworthy nurse to their 
children, aged sixty-seven.” 

We read such testimonies sometimes even 
now, but they are few and far between. May 
not the cause of this scarcity arise in the 
coldness and indifference of their employers ? 
The strong sympathies which young people of 
this class carry with them into the world are 
soon crushed back when they meet with no 
return, and young men and women who are 
treated as mere machines for the performance 
of certain duties, and who are looked upon 
with suspicion and distrust, or as beings || 
utterly devoid of the natural feelings of || 
human nature, will never become faithful 
friends to their employers, or tried and at- 
tached servants. 

An instance which more than ever proved 
to me the value of a kind word or a show of 
sympathy on the part of a mistress occurred 
in my neighbourhood soon after the arrival of 
Mrs. Thorne’s brother. It also proved a 
former remark, that the sympathies of the 
class among which I lived at this time are 
not confined to persons in their own posi- 
tion. 
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COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E 


. SHIPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WHILE the elders talked the younger guests | 
amused themselves after their manner. There | 
is something in the very freedom of a garden 
party which makes it enjoyable, and there was 
no stiffness anywhere, except in the manners 
of Philip Starcross, who for the most part 
kept faithful to his cousin Mary, she being 
less alarming to him than the other young 
ladies. The eldest of the three young clergy- 
men was a first-rate cricketer, and therefore 
did not care for so tame a game as croquet, 
but he had taken a mallet and amiably vic- 
timized himself. Lewis was quite at home 
wherever flirting could be carried on to 
advantage, and every one must allow that for 
this amusement the croquet-ground offers 
peculiar facilities. John, under whatever 
circumstances, always made himself happy 
and agreeable, so that everything went on 
very smoothly ; except when Edward Parker 
the younger took it into his head to split 
straws about the rules of the game, he not 
having it in his power to shake off the lawyer 
even in his times of recreation. Still, there 
was nothing much to complain of, and a deal 
of laughing and merry talk went on. 

In a pause between the games Mary Leslie 
said to her brother, who was standing near 
Percy Graham and the Chamberlaine party, 
“Fancy! Edmund, they are going up the 
Rhine.” 

“Do you go soon?” asked Edmund of 
Sophy. 

“In a week, perhaps.” 

He looked graver than usual, but said 
nothing. 

“The Rhine is awfully jolly,” 
Percy. 

Edmund Leslie thought of “Alps, and 
cloud-capped peaks, and torrents, and ava- 
lanches, and glaciers, and—pretty!” but he 
only cast a withering look through his spec- 


remarked 











tacles on the six feet of laziness and empty- 

headedness before him, and held his peace. 
Afterwards the quiet amusements of the 

evening went on, and it came to an end all, 

too soon for most of the party ; (except one | 
IX. 


young lady whose boots were too small, 


| which, causing her untold agonies, fixed her 
attention on one point, namely, the hour 


of release from torment,) but as regards 
Thyrza, and the impression she had made on 
Mrs. Leslie’s relatives, it was a dead failure. 

The days which immediately followed were 
full of business to the family at Rose Bank. 
Particulars of the little village on the moun- 
tains had been furnished by Mrs. Chamber- 
laine’s sister, and also many hints with 
regard to their route. A Biideker had also 
been studied, and Thyrza proclaimed her- 
self equal to anything, which was consola- 
tory to Mrs. Chamberlaine, who rather 
dreaded strange languages and customs. 

‘It is not improbable that you will see me 
in the Vaterland,” said Percy Graham a 
day or two before their departure. 

“Why, that is a new idea, is it not?” 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

“Not particularly; a fellow must do 
something in August and September, and 
Germany is as good a field as any for 
one’s energies. By the way, Miss Bryant, 
there were one or two points in Badeker to 
which I particularly wished to call your atten- 
tion ; where is the old fellow?” 

Thyrza went for the book, and Percy 
sauntered after her. Meeting her in the 
hall, the two strolled out in the garden, 
and then Mr. Graham said, “I could not 
possibly exist two whole months without 
seeing you, Miss Bryant.” 

“ Really ! your vital powers must be at a 
low ebb, I fear,” 

“ Frightful ! but now, own you will not be 
sorry to see me.”’ 

“As to that, I am perfectly indifferent as 
to whether we meet you or not. If I have 
a bias it would be in favour of leaving one’s 
English worries behind.” 

“ But surely you do not class me among 
your worries?” said Percy, aghast. 

“I do; and a very large one too.” 

“Well, as regards size I know I do not 
come short; but, in fact, I thought I might 
expect better things from you.” 

‘Oh, you should never expect anything; 
it isa very bad plan. Take my advice, and 
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go to Scotland to look up the grouse ; then 
you will interfere with no one’s pleasure ex- 
cept that of the birds.” 

“J wish I could distinguish between your 
jest and earnest,” said Percy, rather puzzled. 

“Why, what difference can it make?” 
said Thyrza, loftily. 

“Oh, Thyrza, can you ask ?” 

“T never gave you permission to use my 
Christian name.” 

“T beg your pardon ; it slipped out un- 
awares ; I wonder it has not escaped me 
sooner, for I always think of you by it.” 

“Then I must beg you to control your 
thoughts in future, and remember that, except 
to my friends, I am Miss Bryant. Now 
pray let us have no more nonsense. What 
is there in Biideker which you wish to ex- 
plain to me ?” 

‘“* Hang Badeker !” 

“Mr. Graham, 
strangely.” 

“Well, there, I beg your pardon. 
fact is——” 

“Pray don’t stammer; you remind me of 
Mr. Philip Starcross.” 

“That puppy!” 

“ Much less of a puppy than a good many 
others I know.” 

“Well, he had not much to say for himself, 
at any rate.” 

“His brother had if he had not. It was 
quite refreshing to be with that eldest one; 
he had something to talk about ; and one is 
not used to that sort of thing ; it made it all 
the more pleasant.” 

“Then I am to understand you would 
rather I did not cross your path when you 
are in Germany?” 

“ You can do as you like ; I am perfectly 
indifferent. Oh, there is Alice looking for 
me ; I must go to her.” 

Percy felt very small indeed. He had for 
some time flattered himself that Thyrza 


you forget yourself 


The 


much, at first, as if he were a slave with 
her foot on his neck ; but he took courage 
afterwards, remembering the many times she 
had set his devotion at nought. He would 
meet her among the mountains, and they 
would go together to one of the many 
romantic spots favourable to love-making, 
Bingen for instance, or Konigstein, and 
then surely he would find her less stony 
than now. 

“Thyrza is not coming home as I had 
hoped,” said Miss Thornton to Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe on the morning after Percy’s latest 
humiliation, The two ladies were in the 
rectory garden, and Fanny was gathering 
flowers not far off. She came near as she 
heard Thyrza’s name. 

“Then are they going anywhere ? ” 

“To Germany, she tells me. They start 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, how very delightful ! Will they go 
up the Rhine by boat? And what is their 
destination ?” 

“She does not give me many particulars. 
Lindenhain is the place they are bound 
for, but no doubt they will visit many others. 
She only sends me a page; no doubt she 
is very busy.” 











“It will be very nice for her,” said Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

“Very, I must not be selfish ; we shall 
see her at Christmas, I hope.” 
Her tone belied her words. She was 
growing sick with hope deferred, for it really 
seemed as if Thyrza never would come home 
again. She had had only a few letters 
from her since she had been at Rose Bank, 
and it seemed as if Mrs, Leslie’s influence 
had not been wasted. Certainly Thyrza 
had allowed herself to think more and more 
slightingly of her aunt Deborah since she had 
grown intimate with Mrs. Leslie, but that 
was not altogether the reason of her less 
frequent letters ; she had had much to oc- 

















really was far from indifferent to him, and 








now she was as cold as ice. 

However, her way of treating him on the 
occasion of this last /éte-d-téfe only had the 
effect of making him more strongly deter- 
mined to follow her, and this was in reality 
Thyrza’s intention. She would give him at 
times a good deal of encouragement, and 
then again she would treat him so coldly 
that he would wonder what he had done 
to offend her, and rack his poor idle brains 
to no purpose. But this evening, just 
before parting, he had thought she would 
at least be cordial, for it was not an ordinary 








occasion, he said to himself. He felt very 


cupy her, and she did not care to tell Miss 
Thornton of her hopes till Percy was safe. 
So cousin Deborah took up her burden 
again, and said, ‘“‘We shall see her at 
Christmas, I hope.” | 

“She will send you charming accounts 
while she is away,” said Fanny, “ at least, 
if she is not too busy enjoying _ herself 
to write. I think if I were in her place I 
should keep a journal, and put down things 
at the time; it would be so delightful to 
refer to them afterwards. How I should 
like to be going too!” 

“Had it not been for the 
meeting Thyrza among strangers 


horror of | 
Miss 
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Thornton might have been tempted to go 
and take Fanny with her. 

She was never happier than when giving 
pleasure to young people, and she knew 
Fanny had not many treats. However, 
there were other reasons against any addi- 
tional expense this summer; she had given 
a good deal away, and knew she must not 
indulge any such fancy ; so it was relinquished 
almost as soon as it presented itself. She 
must make herself happy at home, but at 
some other time perhaps she might take 
Fanny with her. Of this, however, she said 
nothing, and as Fanny’s remark had been 
only made on the spur of the moment she 
expected no response. The three walked 
up and down the garden path for some 
little time, and then Miss Thornton an- 
nounced her intention of going to Castle 
Walford to see after the behaviour of Tom 
Reynolds. 

“ Let me go with you,” said Fanny, eagerly, 
“there is nothing particular to do at home, 
is there, mamma?” 

“ Not that I am aware of. But are you 
sure Miss Thornton wants you?” 

Cousin Deborah and Fanny understood 
each other very well, and Mrs. Sutcliffe’s 
question was quite superfluous. Fanny ran 
into the house for her gloves, and then the 
two set off. 

“T like this road,” said Fanny, “ the banks 
are so high, and the harebells and scabious 
grow so beautifully. Then I always prefer 
an uphill path, don’t you?” 

“ There is no question about its beauty, 
Fanny, but I don’t climb hills so well as I 
did. Still, even now, after the fatigue of 
mounting, I always find the ascent repays 
me in the end; it is like the uphill paths of 
life. One likes something to overcome ; and 
though in the effort one may get very weary, 
the end repays one,—or will, for it is not 
reached yet.” 

“ Every turn unfolds such lovely peeps,” 
said Fanny, “and when one can get a view 
of the sea it is perfection ; but that is only 
in winter when the trees are bare: it seems 
a pity we cannot have everything together.” 

Miss Thornton smiled. “ Yes; we often 
think that, but if all the pleasant things came 
at once, we should fare badly at other times ; 
it is better to have the pleasures mixed and 
distributed.” 

“ Well, yes; still, I always long for a view 
of the sea behind the green leaves.” 

“Suppose we rest on this stone,” said 
Miss Thornton; “now look what a view 


there is!” 


The little winding path had led them 
nearly round the hill. As they looked now, 
just below them was the village of South 
Walford, its old grey church and the red roofs 
of the white houses looking beautiful amidst 
the trees. To the left in the distance were 
the spires and towers of North Walford, and 
farther off still, blue hills, beyond which was 
the sea, not visible from this point, and in- 
deed, except in the winter, it could not be 
seen even at the summit, where the trees 
impeded the view. At present they were 
only halfway up, and both were glad to 
rest. 

“Tt is like the arbour of rest on the hill 
Difficulty,” said Fanny ; “I always think it 
was such a pity that Christian should fall 
asleep there and lose his roll.” 

“I suppose we are all more or less tempted 
to grow careless when everything is smooth 
and easy; that is perhaps one reason why 
difficulties and troubles are sent us, to keep 
us awake.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, musingly. She was 
wondering whether Miss Thornton would 
grow careless if Thyrza should return to her 
and make her happy. She did not think it 
would be like her, and she said so after a 
little pause. 

It was not Miss Thornton’s way to talk of 
herself. She had had no intimate friend 
early in life, and a habit of reserve had grown 
upon her, so that even to Mrs. Sutcliffe 
she rarely opened the door of her heart even 
a little way. The hinges of that door were 
very rusty from want of use, and the effort 
to make them do their work was painful. 

“ Dear child,” she said gently, with her 
hand on the girl’s, whose eyes, half shy, half 
eager, looked up into hers, “God knows. 
It is my way to love perhaps too deeply, and 
lif my darling were all to me that I once 
|hoped she might be, I cannot say ; perhaps 
I might be too engrossed with her. Yet 
sometimes I think there might be less danger 
to me if she responded more to my love. 
When the affection is all on one side, it keeps 
one so very restless and unsatisfied.” 

There was such a look on her face, so sad 
and weary, as if worn with a vain longing, 
that Fanny felt sorry she had spoken. But 
Miss Thornton went on,— 

“Tt is so terrible not to know one is 
loved ; with that knowledge one can bear so 
very much, even if separation should arise, 
or the countless circumstances which come 
between two hearts and bring them sorrow; 
still, if they are sure of the love, it makes 
such a great, great difference. Fanny, never 
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appear cold when that coldness may give 
pain ; it is not a good or kind way of treat- 
ing a loving heart, no matter how good your 
motive may be. Don’tforget.” 

Fanny wondered what she could mean. 
She was sure there was no such love on 
Thryza’s part needing to be kept in check, but 
she felt it would be cruel to ask more. She 
only gave the dear patient face a kiss, and 
then Miss Thornton rose from her stone seat. 

“Rest is very pleasant,” she said witha 
smile, as if no painful subject had been 
touched upon, “but we must not let it 
hinder us. At this rate we shall scarcely get 
to Castle Walford this morning. Look at 
that mountain saxifrage on the bank.” 

So for the remainder of the uphill path 
personalities were avoided by mutual con- 
sent, and in the course of another half-hour 
the village shop was reached, and they ex- 
changed the pure air of the hill-top for the 
stifling stuffiness of a very omnium gatherum 
of commodities. Cheese, bacon, candles, 
soap, dingy woollen goods, and a ceiling 
thickly hung with boots and shoes, sent forth 
a mingled odour the reverse of fragrant ; 
while smart printed cottons and straw hats 
of a fashion of two or three summers past 
hung from strings and hooks in the doorway, 
together with cheap handkerchiefs displaying 
wonderful pictures in no less wonderful colours. 
It had seemed a perfect paradise tv Tom, poor 
silly boy! when he had exchanged the pure 
air and wide sky and green fields for it, but 
it was by no means in this light that it im- 
pressed the two ladies after their morning 
walk. 

The master was not forthcoming at first, 
and Miss Thornton took herself to task for 
not remembering that noon would be his 
dinner-hour. She felt sorry to disturb him, 
but refrained from saying so, as he came into 
the shop munching something, and she feared 
to vex him by any such remark. 

“ He’s going on better, ma’am, and that’s 
allI can say. Boys will be boys; still, as 
boys go, Tom isn’t so bad. I’ve no cause 
of complaint against him at this present 
moment, though that isn’t to say I shan’t have 
to-morrow. You can’t trust these boys, ma’am, 
they’re as full of mischief as they can hold. 
But still, I’m bound to say he’s very fair now 
as boys go.” 

“TI am very glad to hear it. Can I see 
him?” 

“‘ He’s out on his errands just now, ma’am, 
but he’ll be back in the course of another 
hour or so. Anything I can show you, 
ladies ?” he added, as they rose to go. 


Miss Thornton thought a few of the | 
wonderful handkerchiefs might be accepted | 
as valuable gifts by the infant school children. 
So she invested accordingly, and then they 
went out of the shop. 

“It seems almost a pity to have given up | 
the country life in which he was brought up 
for work in that shop, or connected with it. 
I suppose Ray the shopkeeper feels he is a | 
step higher in the social scale than the farm 
servants, still I think I should prefer the | 
fresh air to that smelling counter,” said Fanny. 
“Tom has not much to do in serving, I 
imagine. 
a good deal out of doors. The intellect may 
be sharpened by close dealings with customers, 


that the advantages are so very great after all. 


realize them, Still it may be a good school 
for him.” 

“Mr. Peterson said the other day he was 
very regular in his attendance at the Sunday 
school.” 

“ That is a good thing. Now shall we go 
through the Castle field, and get some forget- 
me-nots ?” 

The field way home was as pretty in its 
fashion as the uphill path had been; Fanny 
enjoyed it greatly. She was always happy 
with Miss Thornton, and the two talked on 
without effort, taking in the beauty of the 
morning, though some threatening clouds of 
dust on the road on the other side of the 
hedge told of rain at no very far distant time ; 
but there had been so much fine weather, 
that no one could grumble if it changed they 
said, as they came out into the road opposite 
the cottage. 

“You may as well come in and have 
lunch with me,” said Miss Thornton as 
they reached her gate. “Then you can 
help me with those pictures for the invalid 
scrap-books, and we shall get on beautifully.” 

So Fanny went on to the rectory to see if 
she could be spared, and cousin Deborah 
meanwhile put her flowers in water. Cook 
came to ask her a question, and when it was 
answered she lingered still. At length she 
said what she had really come for, only she 
had thought it just as well to make some 
excuse. 

“You've not heard any bad news of Miss 
Thyrza, have you, ma’am ?” 

“ No, cook: why?” 


see her handwriting I’m always fit to tremble ; 
she’s high-spirited, and they’re a sort some- 











At any rate, at present—Tom does not | 


“ Because—well, to tell the truth, when I | 





His duties as errand-boy take him || 


and a little more insight may be gained into | 
the doings of the world; but I don’t know || 
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times difficult to manage ; and I thought you 
looked grave—excuse me for saying so, 
ma’am.” 

“ You are very kind to think about me so. 
No, I have had no bad news, thank you, 
cook. Miss Thyrza seems quite well. She 
is going with her friends to Germany in a 
day or two, and no doubt will have a very 
pleasant trip.” 

“That’s where them ‘buy-a-broom’ girls 
used to come from, isn’t it, ma’am ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, to think of Miss Thyrza going to 
furrin parts! They're all papishes there, 
aren’t they, ma’am ?” 

“ Not all.” 

“Well, of course she must go by sea. 
Let’s hope there ‘ll be no accidents.” 

““We must trust her: there is the same 
watchful care everywhere, you know.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’m aware of that. But still, 
what with one thing and what with another, 
it’s a world full of dangers, and I should be 
sorry for Miss Thyrza to come to any harm.” 
‘At any rate before she has repented,” she 
added to herself. 

“ Well, we will not meet troubles halfway, 
cook. She is going into beautiful scenery, 
where there will be a good deal of change 
and variety ; she will enjoy it immensely, and 
will be all the better for it. It is very nice 
for young people to see fresh places and 
customs, it does them good in many ways, 
and I am very glad for her to have the 
opportunity.” 

“ Well, I’m sure if it’s to be for her good, 
we are all glad to know of it,” said cook; and 
then she asked some question relative to 
domestic matters, and went out of the door 
as Fanny came in. 

“Why, Miss Fanny, you did startle me! 
Jane did say you were coming, but I had 
forgotten it at that moment. I have been 
hearing about Miss Thyrza; it’s fine being 
her in the way of pleasuring.” 

Fanny laughed, and cook walked off to 
her own regions, inwardly raging against Miss 
Thyrza for being able to enjoy herself away 
from Miss ‘Thornton. 

That was a busy afternoon at the cottage. 
Scraps of pictures and letters which cousin 
Deborah had been collecting for years were 
to be reduced to order under her hands and 
Fanny’s, and pages arranged in the holland 
scrap-books destined for the Children’s 
Hospital at the county town. It was not 


very easy or very quick work, and it was 
sufficiently engrossing to prevent anything 
like settled conversation. 


It was eight 


o'clock before Fanny could leave with a 
clear conscience, and then she said she would 
come in to-morrow, if possible, and help 
again. Miss Thornton went home with 
her, for she wanted a book the rector had 
promised her. She would not stay, for it 
was beginning to rain, so she said “ Good 
night.” 

Mr. Sutcliffe went with her down the path, 
and at parting, he said, as he would have said 
to any one else who had knewn him, “I heard 
from Martindale to-day; he is coming to- 
morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, by the five train. I shall meet him 
at North Walford. I fear we shall see him 
sadly altered. But I must not keep you in 
the wet. Good night.” 

Miss Thornton said “ Good night,” but she 
did not feel the rain: one thought filled her 
mind.—Richard Martindale was coming to- 
morrow ; how should they meet ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir rained all night and the next day, so that 
Fanny did not come to finish the scrap-book 
selections, and, indeed, cousin Deborah saw 
no one from the rectory. It was a very 
unfavourable day for travelling, and she kept 
hoping that Mr. Martindale would delay his 
visit till finer weather came. She could not 
help a feeling of anxiety about him, almost as 
strong as if those unsaid words had been 
really spoken. She kept herself in order as 
well as she could, accomplished the pasting 
of three of her pages, and in the afternoon 
took up a book; but that was simply folly; 





she could not read, a restlessness possessed 
her, and she returned to her scraps. 

About half-past four a sound of wheels 
on the road attracted her attention, and she 
saw the rectory carriage closed go on its 
way to the town; it was impossible not to 
listen for its return. 

Between five and six it passed again, and 
the crunching of the wet gravel of the drive 
sounded loudly as it turned into the rectory 
gates. Surely he had not come in all this 
rain! The fact that this was the day Thyrza 
had said they were to cross was certainly 
present to her, but she did not trouble much 
about the uncomfortable passage they would 
be sure to have unless they waited a day or 
two. They were strong and well, and dis- 
comforts form an important item in the 
excitement of pleasure when we are young; 
there is something of the spirit of adventure 
and a love of combating with obstacles which 
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makes us take a bright view of most things 
in our early days, so that cousin Deborah 
thought comparatively little about Thyrza’s 
unpleasant journey, while she mused a good 
deal on what the consequences of the damp 
might be to Mr. Sutcliffe’s visitor. She felt 
strongly inclined to go and inquire, spite of 
the rain; but something, a shyness of feeling 
which she did not care to define, withheld 
her from doing so; she would wait and hope. 

The next morning the sun shone in fitful 
gleams, and grey clouds were scudding across 
the sky when she rose. There seemed every 
prospect of another wet day, and she won- 
dered how she should get through it. The 
grass had had too thorough a wetting for the 
churchyard to be accessible this morning, so 
that there could be no fresh flowers there 
to-day ; and also no chance of encountering 
Fanny, as she often did when making her 
early visit to little May’s grave. There was 
nothing for it but to take up her work again, 
and toil at it patiently until the weather 
seemed settled enough to allow of her going 
to see some of her poor people, who would 
no doubt be expecting her. ‘The showers 
came so quickly all day that there was no 
going out between them, and about four in 
the afternoon Miss Thornton was still bend- 
ing over her pictures, when—a study in 
waterproof—Fanny walked in. 

“What weather for Thyrza!” she said. 

“Yes, wretched. But perhaps they would 
wait a day or two; it would make very little 
difference, one would think, and no one would 
travel in such weather unless obliged.” 

‘No, I should think not. We are all so 
sorry that poor Mr. Martindale did not wait; 
he has taken cold, and papa went for Dr. 
Barrow this morning.” 

“Is he very ill?” said Miss Thornton, 
with a great pain in her heart, which she 
managed to hide. 

“Very. Dr. Barrow looked dreadfully 
grave. He says he has no strength to throw 
off any sudden illness. It seems very sad 
that he should come here only to die.” 

“ But surely, Fanny, you do not mean it is 
so bad as that!” 

“That is what papa said when Dr. Barrow 
was gone. But still, of course, the journey 
tired him as well, so that there is some 
reason for his being so prostrate; and mamma 
is a very good nurse, so perhaps he may be 
better in a day or two. How are you get- 
ting on?” 

Miss Thornton felt unmistakable jealousy 
that any one else should minister where it 
would have been of right her place, had she 


not long years ago hindered her own happi- 
ness and his. She felt a choking sensation 
in her throatwhich made speaking difficult, so 
she turned over her work for Fanny’s inspec- 
tion and said nothing. 

“TI think you are doing it beautifully. I 
cannot imagine how you keep the edges so 
clean. Pasting is such dirty work, I think ; 
and I am sure to make a great smear where 
it is specially needful to keep the page tidy. 
But I am sure you must be tired; you look 
so. Put your work away and read these 
letters from Fred and Louisa; they came this 
morning.” 

Miss Thornton obeyed. She seemed to 
have lost all volition of her own in the sudden 
blow which Fanny’s words had given her. 
Mechanically she replaced her papers in the 
portfolio, and put away paste and scissors. 
Then she took up her knitting, but laid it 
down directly, because she found her hands 
not in working order. She was away a great 
deal longer than the washing them would 
make necessary, Fanny thought, till she re- 
membered that paste was not very easy to 
remove. She had no idea that her words 
had made solitude for a few minutes indis- 
pensable. Miss Thornton came back pre- 
sently, but her hands were unwashed still, 
and Fanny wondered, but said nothing. 

“Shall I read them, or will you?” 

“ You, dear; I can get on with my knitting.” 

But as she took up the stocking she 
found out the state of her hands, which she 
had entriely forgotten. She could not do 
violence to herself and soil the whiteness of 
her cotton, so she sat quite motionless while 
she endeavoured to give due attention to the 
letters. Afterwards Fanny left her with a 
caution not to spend so much time over the 
stupid pictures to-morrow, as she was sure 
they made her head ache, she looked so 
white ; and then she was gone. 

Cousin Deborah sat quite still for a long 
while. Surely she might see him, if only 
once. Surely, oh! surely he would not die 
still believing that she did not care for him. 
No conviction of the strangeness of indulging 
such thoughts, when the spring-time of her 
life was past, came to her to rouse her from 
her fears and hopes: for love is ever young ; 
and under its influence we forget the noon- 
tide with its weary burdens, and the evening 
with its chill shadows, and feel nothing but 
the warm breath of the sweet spring morn- 
ing, with its golden buttercups and pure 
white daisies at our feet, and the bright blue 
sky above. She was midway between fifty 








and sixty now, but what was that? Her 
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heart was young and fresh, spite of its many 
withering sorrows ; perhaps even fresher now 
than it had been in those early days when 
she was prematurely old with a sense of the 
burden of a disappointed life upon her, when 
life, as we call life, had, for others of her 
age, scarcely dawned. 

Her solitary dinner came to interrupt her 
musings, but the thread was not easily 
broken, and she thought, and thought, ail 
through the long cloudy evening, and found 
that the preoccupation of her mind had 
been favourable to progress in her work, for 
she had come to the heel of her stocking 
before bedtime, and it was only the counting 
of the stitches in the process of “ taking off” 
which roused her at last, and making her 
remember where she was, brought her back to 
the prosaic side of life. 

She counted most of the hours that night, 
but slept towards morning, and woke to find 
a bright sun glittering on the raindrops and 
drawing up sweet scents from the moistened 
earth and flowers. Her roses were not all 
over yet, and she gathered her choicest buds, 
with delicious heliotrope and long sprays of 
white clematis wherewith to fill her little 
basket. As she passed through the laurel 
gate she saw Dr. Barrow drive off in his gig, 
and remembered quickly that, after all, it 
would be only common politeness to inquire 
at the rectory after the welfare of the visitor ; 
but her‘rose-buds? No; Fanny, who cared 
very little for him, might take him any num- 
ber, while she, who longed to minister to his 
last days with every sweet and loving offer- 
ing, must deny herself. She would go to the 
churchyard first, and then call. 

As she came into the rectory path a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. Sutcliffe met her. 

“TI was coming for you,” he said; “ Mr. 
Martindale has been asking for you. Can 
you come now ?” 

“Yes. Howis he?” 

‘“‘ Better this morning,—nothing to count 
upon, but still better. But I should not have 
known him at the station the other day, only 
by his voice.” 

Miss Thornton walked by his side in 
silence. ‘There was no one in the hall as they 
entered, and the rector preceded her up- 
stairs. ‘They stopped at the door of a room 
which had a western aspect, and had been 
chosen by Mrs. Sutcliffe because its prospect 
was so pleasant. The window was open, and 
the sweet warm air came in and gently stirred 
the curtains as she went up to the bed alone, 
for Mr. Sutcliffe had closed the door after her 
and gone down to his study. 


A pale face, very worn and wasted, was on 
the pillow, and the hair, which had once been 
dark, was now quite white. The cheeks were 
sunken, and the eyes looked unnaturally 
large, but it would have needed no sound of 
his voice to tell Miss Thornton who it was 
lying there so still, as if too near the pure air 
of the other world to have much strength left 
to breathe in this. She went up to him and 
laid her hand on the thin fingers. They 
closed over hers at once in a strong, firm clasp, 
and each looked into the other’s eyes and read 
what was in their hearts, There was no need 
for words, but as if that searching gaze had 
satisfied him, he said in his own old voice, 

















we never know what may come. Still, since 


only she had never heard him speak in that 
way,— 

“ Kiss me, Deborah.” 

Was her lost youth come back to her in the 
sudden joy of her heart, which throbbed in 
a very tumult of happiness as their lips met 
in a long, clinging kiss? Afterwards she sat 
down by his side with her hand in his, and 
neither spoke for a little while. A sense of 
thankfulness overpowered them both, and it 
was too deep for words. 

Yet presently, as if that kiss had bridged 
over the long wide gulf of nearly thirty 
years, and made that last day so long ago 
seem but a thing of only a week’s age at the 
most, the worn-out, weary man said, wist- 
fully,— 

“Do you know what I wanted to say to 
you that morning when the lilies were in 
bloom ?” 

“Ves, I know, dear; I knew then.” 

“ Then why did you prevent me ?” 

“ Oh, Richard ! can you ask? I was torn 
both ways. I owed so much love and duty 
to uncle Henry that I felt it would be wrong 
to leave him; besides, I had made a vow I 
would not. Do you think that was wrong ?” 

“To make a vow?” 

“Tea 

“Tt was a mistake, perhaps, but scarcely 
wrong, since you did it from so pure a 
motive. When did you make it?” 

“Oh, when I first came to him. Long 
before I thought of you—long, long before 
that. He had taken me away from so much 
misery, and it seemed as if I made him so 
happy. I felt so grateful for his love; I felt 
I would give up everything for him with a 
willing heart; I did not know—I little 
dreamed how hard it would be to keep my 
vow.” 

“T don’t think it is wise to make such 
vows. God has the future in His hands, and 
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you had made it you were right to keep ‘t ; 
but if I had but known !” 

“ T know I was cold outwardly, I tried to 
be so, but it was such a terrible struggle. 
What could I do? I knew I could not go 
away with you ; and to be left seemed such 
dreadful pain. Still . 

** Still, if I had been sure that it was not 
will you lacked! It was weak of me not to 
ask. I feared my ‘ fate too much,’ but the 
knowledge of your love would have been life 
to me often and often.” 

“‘ Forgive me, dear, for I have never for- 
given myself.” 

“ And it has been pain to you?” 

“ Dearest, can you ask? Pain is a poor 
word for it. In heart I was with you wher- 
ever you went; and when they told me you 
were dead—oh, Richard !” 

“ When was that ?” 

‘Soon after I lost dear uncle Henry. It 
seemed as if every one had left me then. 
And to think you should have struggled on 
all these weary years alone !” 

“Weary ? yes, they have been so, often ; 
but it was good for me, perhaps; yes, cer- 
tainly it must have been, or God would not 
have allowed it. I might have put you first, 
dear ; I don’t know.” 

“ But I would have helped you so.” 

“Yes. You don’t know how I have 
longed for the touch of your cool hand on 
my head when I have been ill and worn out. 
Still, we will not murmur now. We cannot 
see why it was, but God knows ; and we must 
not blame circumstances, they are only the 
barriers which He sets up between us and 
what we long for. It is better He should 
choose for us. And, my darling, He is com- 
forting us now.” . 

The tears rained from her eyes as she laid 
her cheek upon his thin wasted hand. God 
was indeed good to her. She would not 
mourn over the past. 

There was silence for some minutes, but 
presently the quiet voice spoke again. 

“ Look up, dear, I have something here 
for you.” 

He drew from under the pillow an old 
worn pocket-book with silver clasps. From 
one of the many-leaved recesses in it he 
took out a little box, and from it a ring, 
an old-fashioned hoop of gold with one large 
diamond. 

“This was my mother’s ring,” he said. 
“T brought it with me that morning when I 
ought to have spoken and did not. Look 
inside,—there is a motto.” 

Miss Thornton took it and held it to the 











light to read it better. ‘Two hands clasped 
were inside the circle, and these words,— 
“ Hor ever and ever.” 

She gave it back without a word; and 
when he said, “ You will not refuse it now?” 
she held out her hand. 

“I remember measuring your finger in 
my mind’s eye, and recollecting that my 
mother’s had been as small.” 

“And has it been with you in all your 
wanderings?” 








“Tn all. I never had even a wish to give 
it to any one else. Do you agree to what | 
the motto says?” 

“ For ever and ever,” said cousin Deborah 
solemnly, as he slipped the ring on her finger. 
And thus the two old lovers plighted their 
troth. 

“You must not talk any more now,” she 
said presently, feeling she had now the full 
right to say so; “I want to see you better 
to-morrow,—not quite so pale. Shall I read 
to you?” | 

She had a low musical voice, and the 
seventy-first Psalm, which she chose as being 
one whose comfort she had often tested, gave | 
expression to the feeling of which their hearts 
were full. Afterwards he lay still with closed 
eyes, and cousin Deborah sitting by him 
gave silent thanks. 

Outside the Earth was looking her brightest 
after the long steady rain. A field of oats 
just before the window waved with a soft 
motion of shimmering grey beauty in the 
light breeze, while here and there a brilliant 
poppy lifted its scarlet head among the tall 
stalks, and glowed richly in the sun. A lark 
was singing high up in the still air, but that | 
was all the sound that came in at the open | 
window. Presently the door half opened, 
and Mr. Sutcliffe looked in. Miss Thornton 
started, and tried to withdraw her hand, but 
that Mr. Martindale would not allow. He 
smiled as the rector came forward, and said, 
in a voice low, certainly, but quite steady, ‘It | 
is as it should be, Sutcliffe, and as we wished 
it eight-and-twenty years ago.” 

The curious look which Mr. Sutcliffe had 
at first worn gave place to quite a different 
expression. But after all, as he took in the 
full meaning of it, and knew so certainly 
that the grey head on the pillow would soon 
have another resting-place in the churchyard 
close by, he was inexpressibly touched. | 
“God bless you both!” he said; and then | 
he went to the window and looked out. 

- “I may come when I like?” said cousin 
Deborah as she rose to go; “ you will let 
me?” 
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The only answer was a smile, but it was 
a very eloquent one, and then she went out 
of the room. 

“*T can’t face Mrs. Sutcliffe,” she thought, 
so she slipped quietly out, and down the 
path to the laurel gate. Once within the 
cottage door she shut herself in her room in 
a trance of wonderful happiness almost too 
deep to realize. 

“ And it is really so?” said Mrs, Sutcliffe 
when her husband told her later in the day. 
“I never dreamed of anything of the kind. 
How they must have suffered !” 

She was too true a woman not to feela 
deal of interest in this late love-making, and 
also she loved her friend too dearly not to 
sympathize with her with all her heart; and 
her husband did not think any the worse of 
her when from his study window, a few 
minutes afterwards, he saw her going down 
the garden path. “ Women are all alike,” he 
said, but he smiled as he said it. 

Cousin Deborah was busy with her scrap- 
book when Mrs, Sutcliffe came in. There 
was no need of explanation between them, 
for the rector’s wife went up and kissed her 
friend, and that was not a usual thing for her 
to do. 

“Poor Deborah! how you must have 
suffered !” 

“Not poor now! rich; oh! you cannot 
tell how rich !” and she blushed and glowed 
like a girl. 

“Well, you must come in whenever you 
like, and do as you please. I am very 
thankful you are so near, though I dare say 
distance would have been no object to you.”’ 

She forgot at the moment how near the 
end Mr. Martindale was; it seemed as if 
he must live now, but cousin Deborah could 
not deceive herself. 

“ T cannot keep him long,” she said, “ but 
I must be with him as much asI can. To-day 
I was afraid he would be exhausted, so I 
left him for a while, but I am coming 
presently. God has been very good to us.” 

That was the limit of what she seemed 
able to speak or think, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
soon left her, feeling that hers was a joy as 
well as a sorrow, with which no one could 
intermeddle. 

Miss Thornton fell very naturally into her 
post as nurse, and almost lived at the rectory 
during the days that followed. Spite of the 
end so soon to come, that was a week of 
intense happiness; but it was only a week, 
and it went all too quickly for her. Mr, 
Martindale had exerted himself to talk on 


much together. Sometimes he would tell her 
of his life in Africa, and of the race sunk in 
terrible barbarity and gloom, to whom he 
had striven to minister in his Master’s name. 
Many alittle unpremeditated word or expres- 
sion served as a chink to let in the light upon 
his inmost feelings and thoughts, and cousin 
Deborah treasured up each fresh insight 
which showed her more and more of the 
loving, devoted heart whose earthly race was 
so nearly over. She talked to him of Thyrza, 
and of her many anxieties for her, and he 
bade her be strong and of good courage, re- 
membering the blessing promised to those 
who cast their bread upon the waters in faith 
and loving trust. But more often they strayed 
back in memory to the old days, so long ago, 
which yet in this renewal of their love seemed 
so very near; and oftener still the home 
beyond was their topic, and they dwelt upon 
the love which had led and blessed them 
hitherto, and would not fail to grant them a 
blissful meeting hereafter. She would read 
to him as he could bear it, and there were 
long hours of perfect stillness, when he would 
lie with her hand in his, too exhausted to do 
more than now and then open his eyes and 
give her back an answering smile. There 
was always one exquisite rose on the little 
table by his bedside, and all sweet summer 
influences of light and sound and fragrance 
came in from the outer world. 

So five days passed, and then there came a 
change. He failed visibly, and sometimes 
he wandered, but always in some peaceful 
region it seemed, for an endearing word from 
cousin Deborah would generally bring a 
smile on his face, and recall him to the 
present. But it was inexpressibly trying to 
listen to him as he strayed away from her, 
and sometimes she would sing to him, 
believing in the associative power of sound 
to bring him back to consciousness of her 
presence. j 

There was a difference on the last morning: 
he spoke quite collectedly, and told her of 
one or two things he wished done, and talked 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe and Fanny in a 
way which might have deceived them had 
they been unfamiliar with that sudden and 
deceptive strength which so often comes Just 
before the last. 

They were all with him later in the day, 
when a sudden shower had gemmed the 
leaves of the jessamine outside with rain- 
drops, and tender lights fell softly through 
the chestnut boughs. He had not spoken for 
some time, but now he whispered a word or 
two, and cousin Deborah bent down to listen. 





that first day, but never again did he say so 
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“ Are you there, my darling?” 


“Ves, dear, close by you;” and she 


pressed his hand in hers. 
“ Tt will not be long, and then 


” 





“ And then—/or ever and ever! We will 


think of that.” 


She spoke bravely, and smiled into his face 
without any misgiving either for him or for 


herself, though her heart was very full. 
“‘ God has been very good to us,” he said ; 
and those were the last words he spoke. 
They watched him a little longer, as he 
lay with eyes closed and feebly fluttering 
breath. Outside, from the field of grey-green 
oats a lark rose up and rained down a shower 
of melody ; and far off could be heard the 
faint notes of other birds rejoicing after the 
cool refreshing drip, drip, which had made 
them hide their heads in their leafy coverts. 
Yet still he lay without sign or sound, as if 
asleep. And then there fell on his face that 
shadow cast by the opening of the golden 
gate, which sends a cold shiver through the 
hearts of the watchers left behind ; for, alas! 
not often is it given us to catch a glimpse of 
the glory beyond. Yet, thank God, where 
there is shadow we know there must be light 
to cause it ; and even as they looked a stray 
beam lighted up the dying face, a smile of 
unutterable peace parted the lips and stayed 
there, and then—he was within the gate. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Cook was busy with her poultry in the yard, 
which was only divided from the garden by 
a thick privet hedge, when she heard the 
swing of the laurel gate, and looked up. 
She caught a glimpse of a very white face as 
her mistress with bowed head passed, and 
then the whole truth flashed upon her. 
“Dear heart alive! she has her portion of 
sorrow, and no mistake,” she said to herself, 
scattering the grains from her apron more 
lavishly than usual, as she thought. “ Will 
Overton’s wife said years and years ago she 
knew the clergyman worshipped the very 
ground she trod. I thought scorn of it then, 
for I never could see that because a woman’s 
husband happened to be parish clerk and 
sexton she was bound to know all his master’s 
doings, let alone his likes and dislikes, And 
Miss Thornton, too ; I never saw anything of 
the kind whatsoever, but then she was so 
wrapped up in her uncle (and a good old 
gentleman he was too), that it never seemed 
like as if she would care for any one else. 
Still, she might have done, and thought it 
right to give him up for her uncle’s sake, 


it ’ud be like her to doit. The worst of that 
giving up business is that it breaks two hearts 
instead of one. And now I come to think 
of it, she’s been at the rectory constant, ever 
since Mr. Martindale came. Not that that’s 
out of the way for her, who thinks nothing 
whatever of nursing any poor sick body night 
and day ; but still it’s different there. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe’s a good nurse herself, and Miss Fanny 
too, for the matter of that, and they don’t 
want help. Yes: well, it gets over me, poor 
dear ; and if they’ve been true to each other 
all these years, and only met just in time for 
her to close his eyes, as you may say, it’s 
likely to touch her pretty sharply, for she 
has the feelingest heart of any one I know, 
and lots to try it, and always had. Well, I’d 
give the world to comfort her, but the kindest 
thing is to let her alone, and that’s about the 
hardest to do. And here I’m wasting rice 
like anything on fowls as don’t want it, while 
old Speckle there goes short. Well, it’s a 
queer sort of world ;” and cook finished her 
business and went into the kitchen. 

“ Has mistress come in ?” 

“Yes, and gone straight upstairs and 
locked her door. It’s my belief it’s all over, 
cook ; but what’s the matter now?” for the 
old servant had sat down on the first chair, 
and was sobbing and crying as Jane had no 
notion she could till she saw her. 

“Don’t take on,” she said presently, 
“it’s a happy release, you may be sure, ill as 
he was, and never likely to be well again.” 

“ Happy release, indeed!” said cook be- 
tween her sobs, “ that’s what folks always say 
and never think of them that are left. Happy 
for him, no doubt, but ’— 

“ Then you think there was something in 
it?” 

“Something in what?” said cook, sitting 
bolt upright, and her sobs ceasing suddenly. 
“Well, you needn’t be so sharp. It was 
only old Mrs. Overton who told me a day or 
two ago she believed that Mr. Martindale had 
been engaged to mistress years ago when 
they were both young, and something had 
come between ; that’s all I meant.’ 

“ Jane,” said cook, solemnly, “ you are no 
fool, and that’s saying something. I wouldn’t 
go so far as to say that Rebecca Overton is ; 
but still we may leave that an open question, 
as her husband used to say; at any rate she 
needn’t go talking of what doesn’t concern 
her. I’m free to confess that though I’ve 
lived here thirty-one years come next Martin- 
mas such a thought never entered my head 
till this afternoon; but that’s not to say there 
wasn’t nothing in it. Folks keep such things 
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to theirselves,—-any way, folks like mistress ; 
but it may be, and if so, all I can say is, God 
comfort her, dear heart!” and cook began 
crying again. 

“You needn't go and tell Rebecca Over- 
ton that I colloberated what she said,” ob- 
served the old servant in a minute or two; 
“it’s only a case of supposing, and it ’ud ill 
become us to take notice of anything, even 
if mistress should look very broke down. 
There’s a respect in silence, let me tell you, 
Jane, that taking notice comes sadly short 
|! of; and if it is what it seems it may be, 

let’s keep still about it; it’s the least we 
can do.” 

Jane took advantage of a fresh burst of 
sobs to go into the front kitchen, where was 
a dictionary. She looked down its columns 
forthe word “ colloberate,” but failing to find 
it, returned to cook’s presence, and said, “ [ 
suppose you mean I needn’t say to Mrs. 
Overton that you think the same as she does.” 

“ Bless the girl! what else could I mean? 
—Well, young Tom Reynolds, what do you 
want ?” as that lively young errand-boy ap- 
peared at the open door. 

“Can I see Miss Thornton?” 

“No; you can’t, and that’s the long and 
short of it ; so be off,” said cook, speaking 
sharply because of the sad heart she had. 

“‘ Did she say she wouldn’tsee me ?” asked 
Tom, not a whit discomfited. 

“She doesn’t spend her time talking about 
riffraff like you, so you needn’t think it. 
There, get along, we don’t want you here.” 

Cook was very angry indeed at being dis- 
covered in tears, and began to stir the fire at 
a great rate. Not that it needed it, for the 
day was hot, and the kettle was singing ; only 
it was too dreadful for that “ young jacka- 
napes” to see her crying, and she poked 
away vigorously. Jane took in the state of 
the case at once, and gave a nod to Tom 
which he comprehended, and then as soon 
as he was outside the garden gate in the lane 
she went to him. 

‘** What is it, Tom?” she said kindly, for 
she was engaged to the boy’s uncle Isaac who 
was under gardener at Mr. Forbes’, had 
before now found Tom useful as a means 
whereby letters or flowers might be conveyed 








quently a friendly feeling for him. ‘“ What is 
it, Tom?” 
“It’s Miss Thornton I wanted to see.” 





“ But I don’t think you can see her. She’s 





backwards and forwards, and had conse-|and then she left cook to her musings. 


by, “Come in,” in Miss Thornton’s voice, 
and Jane entered. 


been very tired of late, and is in her room| He’s very anxious to speak to you, but I 
now, and I don’t like to disturb her; but | thought perhaps you were resting,and couldn’t 


“No; but I'll tell you what it is,” said 
Tom, confidentially, opening a covered basket 
which he carried inside his large one, and 
displaying a fuchsia, a “ White Lady,” with 
corolla of pure white, and rich crimson petals 
drooping over it. 

“Oh, Tom, where did you get it?” 

“T’ll tell you. Missus said, five weeks ago, 
if I took to my work better, and cleaned out 
the shop right, and didn’t give no cause for 
complaint, she’d give me a threepenny bit, a 


more worth having that condition of newness 
made the money. “I was to try for a month, 
and it was up a week ago; so missus, down 
she comes with her hand shut, like as if she’d 
something in it, and she says, ‘Tom,’ she 
says, ‘here’s the threepenny bit I promised 
you ;’ and then she puts it in my hand.” 
“Capital! Well?” 

“ Well, you know old Haly Matthews, who 
raises flowers for the market ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I went straight to her and asked 
her to let me choose a flower for my three- 
penny bit. I wanted a rose, but there was 
ne’er a one so cheap as that, and then I 
pitched on this. It’s a likely plant, 7 think.” 
“Tt’sa beauty. And did you give three- 
pence for it ?” 

Tom nodded. 

“It had no flowers out then, only buds 
ever so big; so I took it with me, and it’s 
been in the garret, and I’ve watered it; and 
now look here ! ain’t it just splendid ?” 
“That it is. But what do you want to do 
with it?” 

“Give it to Miss Thornton, of course. 
Don’t you think I could see her, Jane?”’ 
“T’ll see. You wait here, and I’ll go up.” 
Cook was rather uneasy in her mind at 
having dismissed the boy so summarily, and 
she asked Jane if he had gone. 

“No, he’s still there, but he won’t be 
long.” 

“ And where are you off to?” 

* Upstairs.” 

“You're not going to disturb mistress ?” 
said cook, feeling very jealous of any one 
more privileged than herself. 

“Well, I can only say I promised Tom ;” 


A very gentle tap at the door was answered 


“ Tf you please, ma’am, it’s Tom Reynolds. 








still, I’ll see. Couldn’t I give the message ?’’| see him.” 


new ’un,” added Tom, feeling how much. 
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“Yes, I can see him. I will come into the 
drawing-room,” said Miss Thornton, rising 
from the sofa whereon she had been lying. Her 
face was very pale, but there were no traces of 
tears upon it. Jane felt very sorry to disturb 
her, and said so, but Miss Thornton said she 
was glad; and with that she was forced to 
be contented. 

She spared cook’s feelings by bringing 
Tom round to the front door, and then she 
showed him into the drawing-room. 

Tom had never been there before, and the 
sight of all the pretty things rather awed him. 
But he pulled off his cap, and, as soon as 
Jane had shut the door, went up to Miss 
Thornton and opened his basket. 

“It’s a flower as I’ve brought you, ma’am, 
with my duty, if you'll accept of it ;” and 
then he placed it in her hands. 

“Why, Tom, what a beauty! where did 
it come from?” 

“TY bought it, ma’am : missus said as how 
if I was good and steady for a month she’d 
give me a threepenny bit, and she did; and 
that was the best I could get with it, ma’am,” 
said Tom, making for the door. 

“Stop, my boy; Mrs. Ray gave you the 
money for being good at your work all that 
time. Iam glad. But why did you not 
spend it on your mother ?” 

“‘T told her what I meant to do with it, as 
soon as ever missus promised it me, and she 
was as glad as I was. I meant it for you all 
eo ma’am ;” and Tom looked wistfully at 

er. 

“ And I am quite as delighted to have it 
as you are to giveit to me. It is a beautiful 
plant. Five, seven,-—why, there are twelve 
buds on it already, and these lovely blossoms. 
There! now see how well it will look on 
my flower-stand.” 

She placed it against a dark, soft heliotrope, 
and Tom felt he was honoured indeed. 

“T shall never water it or attend to it 
without thinking of you, Tom,” she said 
afterwards, “I am so thankful that you 
have kept steady all the while, and this will 
always remind me how you havetried. You 
have given me a deal of pleasure, my boy ;” 
and to Tom’s great astonishment, she laid 
her soft white hand on his rough head. 

Why there should be tears in her eyes as 
he looked after picking up his basket he 
scarcely knew; but she was smiling too, 
there was no doubt of that, and Tom ran off 
in first-rate spirits. 

“T should like to have told Azm of this,” 
was cousin Deborah’s first thought, realizing 
with a keen sharp pang what it was to have 





had a glimpse of sympathy and then to have 
seen it fade. No, not fade; it was living 
still, she would humbly believe, but oh ! life 
was very hard. 

** Will you have tea here, ma'am ?” asked 
Jane at the door, thinking perhaps her mis- 
tress would go upstairs again. 

“No ; in my room, please ;” and then she 
went round the house and drew down the 
blinds. 

An hour later, as she lay on the sofa with 
her eyes closed, living over again the. past 
sweet, sad week, the sound of the knell from 
the church tower came solemnly out on the 
still evening air. It was almost more than 
she could bear to hear it, and she cried quietly, 
feeling very lonely, yet wishing no one to be 
with her. She was accustomed to tell out 
her griefs to Him who knoweth all things, 
and it wasenough. Human sympathy would 
have been too much for her, and perhaps 
Tom’s grateful offering comforted her, as 
nothing else could have done at such a time, 
for it brought encouragement with it, and a 
sense of not working in vain. 

She went downstairs later when the bell 
had ceased, and read prayers as usual; 
thankful that the evening chapter did not 
touch directly the fresh wound, yet feeling 
the balm which holy words always bring, 
and which was present now as she read. 
Afterwards she lay down and slept like a tired 
child. 

Cook ventured no word of consolation in 
the days that followed, but none the less was 
her heart full of sorrow for the mistress whom 
she so tenderly loved. And Miss Thornton 
was quite conscious of this, for sympathy can 
be expressed without words, and many a 
little thoughtful act on the part of the ser- 
vants told her she was spared by all means 
in their power. 

Then, too, there was still that peaceful face 
with the seal of unutterable rest upon it, 
which she could gaze upon, and thank God 
for amidst her tears. And hard as it seemed 
that two hearts so truly one should have been 
separated for so many years, yet she could fer- 
vently echo his last words, “God has been very 
good to us.” Surely, too, it was comforting 
that his last rest could be where she would 
be near him both in life and death ; for they 
made his grave near her uncle Henry's, under 
the old yew tree, close to the spot where she 
too would sleep when her work was done ; 
and so the day came when he was hidden 
from her sight. 

It was a very quiet funeral. Of mourners 
(technically so called) there were but four, 
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and of these cousin Deborah walked first and 
alone. She had followed the impulse of her 
heart in so doing, but it was a good thing, 
serving tacitly to acknowledge to every one 
that he was more to her than to any one, 
and quieting the village tongues which had 
been, perhaps not unnaturally, busy during 
the past fortnight. Mr. Peterson, of Castle 
Walford, who had known him long ago, read 
the service, and Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe, with 
Fanny, stood near Miss Thornton by the 
grave. But others had gathered uninvited, 
two or three of the clergy who had been 
proud to call him friend and fellow-worker 
in the country where he had spent nearly 
half of his life; and of those at home were 
old college friends who had loved him, and 
others, who had gladly renewed their friend- 
ship during his short stay in England before 
he diej. He had no relations living, but 
of friends there were many, and these 
clustered under the black shade of the 
yew, and laid to rest with thanksgiving 
and tears the missionary who had given up 
all for Christ, not counting his life dear to 
himself, so that he might follow in his 
Master’s footsteps. Afterwards cousin De- 
borah let Mrs. Sutcliffe take her home, and 
no one saw her again that day. 

She had kept up wonderfully, but the re- 
action came, as it always will after strong 
excitement, and she suffered much. Mrs. 
Sutcliffe urged her going to Lowton, as she 
had said she would when the church was dis- 
mantled, and that would soon be now. But 
this she would not hear of. She could not 
bear to leave the new-made grave, and she 
refused to go; besides, she had not heard 
from Thyrza all this long while, and she felt 
if anything more were to bear she would 
rather meet it at home: though every one 
assured her that she would find her fears 
groundless, and that Thyrza, safe and sound 
herself, had been careless as to the posting 
of her letter, or it might have gone wrong— 
there was no knowing. But still, nothing 
had any effect, and then her friends felt it 
was the truest kindness to let her alone. 

Mr. Martindale had had very little to 
leave, but he had made her sole executrix, 
and she had letters to write in compliance 
with his wishes, and his own personal posses- 
sions to dispose of according to his will. His 
desk and his books were left to her, and the 
former she made herself open about a week 
after the funeral. It was a wet evening, and 
she was not likely to be interrupted, so in the 
quietness of her own room she looked into 
it and read the letters. 





There were not many. One or two little 
notes on parish matters in her own handwrit- 
ing were tied up with some lilies of the valley, 
brown with age. There was nothing parti- 
cular in the notes, but they vividly recalled 
the circumstances under which they had been 
written, and opened a train of thought which 
the flowers helped her to follow out. They 
were put by carefully in their own particular 
place for a second reading, and then she 
looked at the rest. They were mostly his 
mother’s, written when he was a baby to his 
absent father, and containing many details 
and playful allusions very touching to read, as 
she remembered how long that bright young 
mother had been dead. There was an out- 
line sketch of her own face in profile, with 
D. T. at the back, and a date some months 
prior to his leaving Walford. She remem- 
bered now that he had taken a good many 
views of the church from different points, 
and had immortalized Betsy Reynolds’ snarl- 
ing old dog Fury, but she had no idea he 
had ever tried his skill on her face. It had 
not been ugly in his eyes, she knew, but this 
fresh revelation brought almost as much pain 
as pleasure to her as she traced the features, 
and mentally pronounced it a very good 
likeness. 

Deborah was still occupied with her sad 
task, and quite absorbed in it, when a tap at 
her door startled her. It was cook who enter- 
ed in obedience to her “Come in.” Now 
though the old servant was the kindest crea- 
ture imaginable, yet she was something like 
a bird of ill omen, inasmuch as she seldom 
came except when there was something 
which, as she said, needed “ breaking” to 
her mistress, and some misfortune to Thyrza 
was the first thought which flashed across 
Miss Thornton’s mind as cook came in cau- 
tiously and shut the door. 

“* What is it, cook ?” 

“Tt’s a woman in the kitchen, ma’am, 
asking for Miss Thyrza, and talking very 
strange ; but it’s my belief she’s tipsy’: what 
should such as her have to do with Miss 
Thyrza?” 

“Who is she?” asked Miss Thornton, a 
blank sense of fear taking possession of her. 

“ That’s more than I can say, ma'am; she 
won’t give a name, only she says she wants 
Thyrza Bryant, with never so much as a 
handle to her name.” 

Who could it be? Surely no one who 
could claim relationship with her? A thrill 
of horror went through Miss Thornton as 
she felt this might be so, and that the woman 
might even now be enlightening Jane as to 
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the origin of the girl whom she had so 


jealously shielded from{the faintest breath of 


prejudice. She forgot just then that she 
had given the housemaid a holiday for a few 
days. Martha, the little servant who helped 
both her and cook, had been at home ill for 
the last three weeks, and as Jane had seemed 
less bright than usual she had feared she might 
be overworked, and sent her away for a little 
rest. She did not know that the cause of the 
girl’s grave looks was a little quarrel between 
herself and Isaac the gardener. In fact, she 
forgot altogether that she was away, and 
rather startled cook by saying, ¥I suppose 
Jane is in the kitchen?” 

“ Jane’s at home, ma’am ; she went yester- 
day.” 

«Oh yes, of course. I think the sudden- 
ness bewildered me ;” and she put her hand 
to her forehead for a minute, and then locked 
the desk on the table before her. ‘‘ Show her 
into the schoolroom,” she said, “and I will 
come directly.” 

The schoolroom had been old Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s study, and afterwards the scene of 
Thyrza’s lessons: Miss Thornton used it 
now when any of her poor people came to see 
her, or if she had any work to do which was 
not exactly suited to the drawing-room. It was 
near the kitchen, and she was not sorry for 
this, in her wonder and dread as to the guest 
she was going to entertain, 


“Yes, my niece.” 

_ “But I thought Miss Bryant had no rela- 
tions.” 

“Very like you did; but she’s my niece 
for all that. Joe Bryant was my brother, 
and he married Thyrza Webster, and a nice 
baggage she was too. Oh yes, I know all 
about it; you needn’t think to deceive me, 
oh, no!” 

“TI have no wish to deceive you. 
is your name ?” 

“ My name is Phoebe Hutchins, but I was 
Phoebe Bryant till I made a fool of myself 
and married.” 

“ And where were you when Joseph Bryant 
died?” 

“ That’s neither here nor there. Don’t 
you ask too many questions, old lady, or 
you'll get a few stories for your pains.” 

Miss Thornton drew up her little slight 
figure, and said, with a certain dignity of her 
own, “ You forget yourself strangely. If, as 
you say, you are Miss Bryant’s aunt”—and 
she shuddered as she said it,—“ then I havea 
right to ask questions, for she has been under 
my care nearly twenty years. I repeat, where 
were you when her father died ?” 

“What should you say if I told you I was 
in prison?” 

She said it with such a malicious leer on 
her face that Miss Thornton thought she 
could not be so tipsy as she looked, and 


What 








Cook lighted the two candles on the | 
mantelpiece and drew down the blind. 
Miss ‘Thornton sat down in the armchair 
close to the bell by the fireside, and said to 
the servant, “‘ Keep in the kitchen, please, 
cook ; and if I ring come at once. I don’t 
like interviews with tipsy people,” she added, 
as if to explain her uneasiness. A minute 
later, and through the open door a tall 
woman walked unsteadily in. She was 
middle-aged, well-made, and stout, with dark 
hair, and features so like Thyrza’s that spite 
of the sodden look on the face, as if she 
were in the habit of drinking heavily, Miss 
Thornton wondered that cook had not no- 
ticed the resemblance. It almost took her 
breath away; but she managed to say 
“Good evening,” and then asked her to sit 
down. ; 

The woman settled herself in the first 
chair she came to, and then, shaking her 
head up and down in a way which would 
have been threatening had it not been 
unmistakably tipsy, ‘‘Where’s my niece, 
Thyrza Bryant? it’s my niece I want, and 
her I will see, and so I tell you.” 


wondered whether it would not be wise to 
ring the bell, but she refrained herself for 
Thyrza’s sake. 

“How much of this story have you told 
to my servant in the kitchen?” 

“How much? that’s tellin’s; wouldn’t 
you like to know now?” 

She was so unutterably low in speech and 
manner that Miss Thornton recoiled. But 
she said firmly, “I insist upon knowing. I 
do not know your object in seeking out Miss 
Bryant, but before I tell you anything you 
must inform me how much you have told 
my servant, or to any one else in this place ;” 
and there was a look of decision in the pale 
face of the little lady in the arm-chair which 
seemed to impress the woman, for she said, 
in a less swaggering tone, “ I told her nought ; 
I only asked for Thyrza Bryant ; I said no 
more ; but I don’t go so far as to promise I 
won’t say more if you prevent me from seeing 
her. It’s cruel hard to take a child away 
from her relations, and then teach her to look 
down upon them.” 

‘Why did you not come forward at the 
time, since you make such a point of it ?” 








“ Your niece?” 





“‘ Because, let me tell you, locks an’ bolts 
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isn’t so easy to break through, as you’d know 
if you’d tried.” 

‘Who gave you information about the 
child ?” 

“ There you go again! I tell you what it 
is, old lady, ye’re too inquisitive, that’s what 
you are; and I'll get you into trouble sure 
as ‘your name’s what it is; so take my ad- 
vice.” 

Here she nodded her head in a confidential 
manner which some might have thought lu- 
dicrous, but which to the last degree dis- 
gusted Miss Thornton, who felt mere words 
to-night would be vain. So she rang the 
bell, and when cook appeared ordered a 
supper of cold meat to be brought in at 
once. 

“That’s the wisest thing you’ve done yet,” 
said the woman ; “ not a scrap have I eaten 
this blessed day, as I hope to be saved!” 

“Qh, hush! hush! I cannot hear you 
talk in that way.” 

“ All right ! don’t distress yourself.” 

‘“‘T must talk to you presently, perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

“No time like the present,” said the 
woman. 

How disreputable she looked. Her coarse 
black hair straggled out from under a bat- 
tered, shabby bonnet, full of gaudy, dirty 
flowers. A ragged shawl of a dingy hue was 
pinned round her shoulders, and her tattered 
skirts were not long enough to hide a pair of 
huge boots, burst and broken in different 
parts. Could this wreck of humanity be an 
aunt of her darling? Cousin Deborah felt 
heartsick at the thought. 

Cook brought in the supper and placed it 
on the table with very visible disgust. The 
ordeal of seeing it eaten was just beyond 
Miss Thornton’s powers, and saying she 
would come in again presently, she went 
into the drawing-room. 

There were no lights there; the shutters 
were closed,.and outside she heard the rain 
streaming from the roof with a pattering 
sound on the leads. It was a dreary night, 
and it struck her all at once that the clothes 
of the wretched woman had looked drenched 
through ; but just then she had no power to 
stir to remedy, if possible, this evil; she could 
simply sit down and think. 

The woman was evidently not sober 
enough to be reasonable to-night; to-morrow 
she might be better, but where should she be 
disposed meanwhile? There was an inn in 
the village certainly, where she could have 
been accommodated, but in her present state 


wife was sister to old Mahala Matthews, the 
greatest gossip in Walford, it would be far 
from safe. Thyrza’s story would be all over 
the neighbourhood before evening, and the 
secret she had so carefully preserved be com- 
mon property, to the unending disadvantage 
of her adopted child. In her great perplexity 
there was no one to consult. The Sutcliffes 
were as ignorant of Thyrza’s origin as cook 
was, and she shrank from betraying it un- 
less absolutely necessary. There was a little 
bedroom over the study where Martha slept ; 
it was vacant now, as she was away, and the 
woman must spend the night there. It would 
not do to turn her out in the rain, and the 
inn was out of the question. Besides, now 








she was here it would be better to come to 
some arrangement whereby she might be 
made to keep silence, or at least something 
must be done. Cousin Deborah recoiled from 
the idea of a bribe; but it was a terrible 
state of perplexity to be in, and she felt in- 
clined to take cook into her confidence. 
She shrank from this, however, for she knew 
Thyrza was no favourite, and she would not 
injure her yet more in the old servant’s eyes. 





Nevertheless she rang the bell. 

Cook came in with a candle, from which 
Miss Thornton shaded her eyes with her 
hand. 

“What is it, ma’am?” 

** Martha’s room is at liberty, I think?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, that poor woman must sleep there 
to-night.” Cook stared in open-mouthed 
horror and astonishment, and her mistress 
went on,—* I know she looks very dirty and 
dreadful, but I cannot turn her out such a 
night as this.” 

“ There’s the inn.” 

“Yes, I know, but I can glean nothing of 
a satisfactory nature from her to-night; she 
may be better to-morrow.” 

‘‘She’s just tipsy enough to be bullying 
and swaggering about what don’t concern 
her. Miss Thyrza, indeed! is it likely she’s 
come of the scum of the earth like Aer?” 
Cousin Deborah shivered, and cook went 
on,—‘‘Why not send for Mr. Sutcliffe, 
ma’am P?” 

“Oh, no; Ican manage,thank you. And 
please say nothing about it ; it might be so 
very disagreeable if Miss Thyrza’s name 
should be mixed up with a woman like 
that.” 

“You may trust me, ma‘am,” said cook, 
feeling, nevertheless, very cross at not being 
taken into full confidence. “ It’s time she’d 
finished her supper ; shall I go and see ?” 





she was not to be trusted, and as the landlord’s 
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MEMORY, 





“T will go with you.” 

On entering the school-room the sight that 
first met their eyes was the woman tumbled 
into a confused heap on the sofa. She was 
snoring already, and Miss Thornton, whose 
delicate refinement had had a good many 
shocks within the last hour, turned away. 
Cook followed with the plates and candles, 
and locked the door behind her. “You 
needn’t have troubled yourself about her, 
ma’am,” she said ; ‘‘a barn’s more suited to 
her than the old master’s study ; but I sup- 
pose we’d better leave her. She'll sleep fast 
enough now till morning.” 

“Yes, leave her ;” and then Miss Thornton 
went to her room. 

How terrible this was! A decent woman 
of the labouring class could have been made 
to see the necessity, or rather wisdom, of 


keeping quiet about the existing relationship. 
But this poor wretch, with seemingly no 
remnant of right feeling about her, what was 
to be done? There was no time to lose; 
she must come to some understanding with 
her to-morrow, and then perhaps Mr. Gibson 
might advise her. She could not think that 
any other motive but a mercenary one could 
have induced this woeful specimen of debased 
womanhood to come in search of her niece. 
Well, she could satisfy that desire certainly, 
but what if increased means led her into 
worse depths? It was a question involving 
such fearful consequences that she felt she 
must be careful as to her manner of answering 
it. “ Grant us a right judgment in all things,” 
was the prayer in her heart, when at last she 
fell asleep, with the rain falling outside, and 





that slumbering heap in the room below.” 





MEMORY. 


Memory! tormenting Memory! hence away! 
I cannot brook 
Thy tender look. 

Why o’er my restless pillow dost thou stay ? 


Wherefore dost thou with allthyshadowy train, 
Before me rise, 
And to mine eyes 
Bring tears I thought I ne’er should shed 
again? 


I deemed their fountain closed for ever fast ! 
Oh! cruel thought, 
I have not sought 

Thy presence here ! thou comest all unasked. 


Why dost thou place in all their long array 
The visions bright 
Before my sight, 
Which steeped my heart in many a sunny 
ray? 


Within my darkened room a silent throng 
In winding train 
Come up again ! 

I catch faint echoes of their broken song. 


Through all the rooms, along the silent hall, 
All sounds have fled, 
Save Night's cold tread, 
Sweeping along, wrapt in her dusky pall. 


Slumber has folded in her sweet embrace 
Each sleeping one ; 
I, Ialone, 

Lie fixed with wakeful eyes upon thy face. 


Memory, I fain would close my weary eyes ! 
Fold up thy leaves, 
And let the breeze 
Bear thee away for ever through the midnight 
skies. 


O Memory! kind,sad Memory! I pray theenow 
For one brief space 
Withdraw thy face, 

That Sleep may gently kiss my aching brow. 


Out in the night the solemn voice of Time 
Tells that a day 
Has passed away, 
And counts its infant hours with deep, slow 
| chime. 


O Thought and Memory! only here below 
Your power can pain ; 
When once I gain 
| My home of rest, no glimpse of you shall flow 
| 
| Into my songs of perfect happiness, 
But to increase 
That sea of peace, 
And lose all pain and tears in endless bliss ! 
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